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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The physically handicapped present a variety of 
problems of psychological interest—sensory and 
motor characteristics, attitudes and adjustment, 
rehabilitation, etc. In order to provide more ade- 
quately for this material the subsection ‘‘Sensory 
defects’’ introduced in the May issue is renamed, 
beginning with this issue, ‘Physical handicaps.” 
It will continue to include items on visual and 
auditory defects, and will add literature on other 
physical handicaps, especially of a motor nature. 
Illness with psychosomatic relations and neurological 
defects will continue to be placed under their respec- 
tive headings. Thus literature on the psychological 
aspects of physical illness and defects will be brought 
together in the last three subsections of the class 
Behavior deviations. 


GENERAL 


3683. Baumgarten, Franziska. Ubersicht iiber 
das psychologische Schriftum aus den Jahren 1946-— 
47. Schweiz. Hochschulzeitung, 1948, 21, 43-47.— 
The author presents brief reviews of psychological 
books published in Switzerland in 1946-47.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

3684. Bentley, Madison. Advancement of under- 
standing and advancement of professional service. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 111-118.—A critical 
review of the Pittsburgh conference on Current 
Trends in Psychology (see 22: 3). Each paper is 
discussed briefly followed by a more general evalu- 
ation of the “‘utility’’ trend expressed at the confer- 
ence.—S. C. Ericksen. 

3685. Bion, W. R. Psychiatry at a time of crisis. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1948, 21, 81-89.—The con- 
temporary challenges to civilization can be met only 
if we are able to understand unconscious emotional 
impulses in human relationships. Reconsideration 
of the machinery of relationships will be sterile. 
Many people have been psychiatrically disinherited. 
The advance in technical skills requires a correspond- 
ing emotional growth. Technical advance produces 
leisure, a state most conducive to the obtrusion of 
unconscious emotional impulses. Civilization will 
grow if it can successfully cope with these impulses. 
—E. R. Hilgard. 

3686. Bristol, Claude M. The magic of believing. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. x, 245 p. $2.95.— 
“If thou canst believe, all things are possible to him 
that believeth,” is the theme of this “handbook,” 
written by a “hard-headed, very successful man of 
affairs’’ and based on the assumption that “people 
are more interested in themselves and their success 
than anything else.’’ From readings in Coue, New 


Thought, the Bible, occultian literature and popular 
psychology, the author has devised his own system of 
psychology. We all have two minds; the conscious 
mind is in your head, is the source of thought; 
thought is the original source of all material gain and 
achievement. The unconscious mind is in your 
body (with a means of communication between the 
two); it is the Universal Mind; the essence of life; 
it is the seat of intuition, the repository of great 
power and inexhaustible resources. Success is 
merely ‘‘a matter of believing and cooperation of 
the two minds as set forth here.”” ‘‘Mind-stuff,”” the 
texture from which success is woven is conceived as 
real and tangible. However, ‘‘success is a matter of 
never ceasing application. You must forever work 
at it diligently. Otherwise it takes wings and flies 
away.’’—L. R. Steiner. 

3687. Crawford, John E. (Wagner Coll., Staten 
Island, N. Y.), & Woodward, Luther E. Better 
ways of growing up; psychology and mental hygiene 
for youth. Philadelphia, Pa.: Muhlenberg Press, 
1948. x,270p. $3.00.—The problems of personality 
development, especially those of the adolescent age, 
are discussed for high school students. The book is 
intended as a practical guide and provides a series 
of self-quizzes on the everyday problems of youth.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

3688. Fordham, Michael. The individual and 
collective psychology. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1948, 
21, 90-103.—These are reflections upon Bion’s ad- 
dress (see 3685). The supplementations are based 
on Jung’s work, which Bion is said to have neglected. 
Because natural science has given so much knowl- 
edge and control over the material world, man has 
lost his projections. The responsibilities become his 
alone, and the psychological burden makes him feel 
powerless. As the libido sinks into the unconscious, 
the energy potential rises, and sooner or later the 
conscious mind will be seriously threatened. Jung 
believes the value and importance of the individual 
will decline until a new man emerges, free of child- 
ishness and individual weakness, no longer handi- 
capped by his present lamentable unconsciousness. 
15 references.—E. R. Hilgard. 


3689. Harper, Robert S., & Boring, Edwin G. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Cues. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1948, 61, 119-123.—A summary of the use 
of this term by psychologists, particularly in the 
field of perception. The German antecedents are 
indicated as well as its early use by American psy- 
chologists. ‘‘So far as we can determine the use of 
cue for perception is original with Titchener in 
1910.” “. .. it would not be inappropriate in 
functional America to change to clues, at least for 
textbooks . . .""—S. C. Ericksen. 
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3690-3695 


3690. Moore, H. K. (Arkansas A. & M. Coll., 
Monticello.) General psychology. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Edwards Brothers, 1948. vii, 149 p.—Ac- 
cording to the author, selection of material for this 
text in general psychology was based on surveys of 
student's stated needs, recent tendencies toward 
changing the introductory course, usefulness to the 
student, the needs of psychology in arousing student 
interest. Emphasis throughout is on “how to do 
it.” The subject of learning, for example, is pre- 
sented in terms of a series of rules and suggestions 
about “. . . the best ways to learn in college and 
about the things that are necessary for successful 
learning.”” The suggestions are documented by 
citations to representative experiments or by anecdo- 
tal material. Chapter headings are: Scope of Psy- 
chology, What People Want, Techniques of Influ- 
ence, Personality, Intelligent Behavior, Adjustment, 
Vocational Choice and Success, Psychology at Work, 
How We Learn and Remember, Solving Problems 
and Creating, Leadership and Genius, How People 
are Measured, Growing Up, Marital Psychology, 
Adulthood, Behavior in Groups, Perceiving. Ref- 
erences are summarized by chapters at the end of 
the volume.—W. K. Estes. 


3691. Moore, Thomas Verner. The driving forces 
of human nature and their adjustment; an introduc- 
tion to the psychology and psychopathology of emo- 
tional behavior and volitional control. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1948. viii, 461 p. $6.50.— 
Sections of this synthesis of modern psychological 
thought, which attempts to correlate the data from 
experimental psychology, clinical psychiatry, and 
philosophy relating to normal and abnormal func- 
tioning of aspects of emotional adjustment and 
volition include a short historical section (with 
portraits of James, Ladd, Angell, Thurstone, Pace); 
consciousness and the unconscious, including dreams; 
psychology and pathology of emotional life, includ- 
ing the factorial analysis of emotional life; causes in 
psychoneuroti¢ conditions, such as gastrointestinal 
neuroses, cardiac neuroses, and psychogenic blind- 
ness; the psychotaxes and parataxes; psychology, 
philosophy, and pathology of will; adjustment of the 
individual in the home, in the family, in the society 
of nations, and to God; the problem of formal 
causality and the philosophy of nature.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3692. Ohana, Joseph. La chance; psychologie du 
succés. (Chance; the psychology of success.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1948. xv, 
171 p. Fr. 180.—A discussion of the facts and 
theory of chance is followed by practical conclusions 
regarding the accomplishment of results. Chance is 
explained as a good or a bad influence that brings 
about favorable or unfavorable results to an in- 
dividual or a group. So-called facts of chance are 
illustrated by the biological phenomenon of adapta- 
tion, shown in the unconscious and automatic re- 
sponse of a plant or animal to a stimulus of the 
environment. Chance is guided by the instinct of 
adaptation aided by divination. To accomplish the 
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favorable functioning of chance, spontaneity and 
lack of hesitation are advised, to prevent the inferi- 
ority feeling that inhibits self-confidence. The 
practice of auto-suggestion and the avoidance of 
counter auto-suggestion are stressed. Keeping the 
desired end constantly in view is a method of utiliz- 
ing the subconscious toward success. Finally, one 
is advised to cultivate enthusiasm. Bibliography.— 
G. E. Bird. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


3693. Busemann, Adolf. Die Einheit der Psy- 
chologie. (The unity of psychology.) Stuttgart: 
Verlag Von Ernst Klett, 1948. 59 p.—This is an 
explanation of the unity which is found throughout 
psychological theories, opinions, and beliefs. Early 
investigations in psychology were somewhat con- 
tradictory to present-day beliefs, nevertheless, the 
basic attitudes on thinking, responding and aware- 
ness, were quite similar to those of to-day. Aimless 
research is criticized, as also some of the investiga- 
tions of metaphysics in the early stages. Meta- 
physics developed the roots of early psychology, 
but investigations were limited largely to self-realiza- 
tion. The improvement in the system of psycho- 
logical study is explained, and the unity which exists 
among 12 schools of psychology. The predictions 
are given for future developments in the related 
fields of physics and psychology. 28 references.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 

3694. Filloux, Jean—C. L’inconscient. (The un- 
conscious.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1947. 128 p.—Before the Freudian concept of the 
“Unconscious” crystallized, it passed through several 
stages, e.g., the philosophical stage elaborated by 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, Carus, and Von Hartman; 
and the experimental stage devoted to the investiga- 
tion of the phenomena of hysteria, hypnotism, dis- 
sociation, automatic writing, by Bernheim, Breuer, 
and Janet. Before Freudian psychology attained 
full stature, it came under the criticism of dissidents 
—Adler and Jung. Their impact has resulted in the 
blending of Adler’s ‘‘Inferiority’’ and Jung’s ‘‘Col- 
lective Unconscious” with orthodox Freudianism. 
The psycho-analytic approach to personality devi- 
ation has also been enriched by the refinements of 
theory and practice, wrought by Ferenczi’s notion 
of “introjection,”” Nacht’s ‘defensive mechanisms” 
and Badouin’s ‘displacement and the unconscious 
process.”” New orientations towards psychotherapy 
are credited to Desoille, Szondi, and Moreno. The 
TAT, and the Rorscharch are the more important 
exploratory tools in the service of the therapist. A 
chapter is devoted to the Freudian and post- 
Freudian influences on Art and on Literature. A 
writer's creativity springs from his conscious as well 
as from his unconscious. The brief bibliography 
draws heavily on French writers.—A. J. Levine. 

3695. Jones, Ernest. What is psychoanalysis? 
New York: International Universities Press, 1948. 
126 p. $2.00.—Psychoanalysis attempts to answer 
questions that had previously not been raised. 
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Many of its truths were denied because they were 
wounding and repugnant. It is not surprising that 
Freud met with resistance. The book deals with an 
elementary discussion of Freudian theory. There 
are brief chapters on psychoanalytical implications 
in Education, Anthropology, Sociology, Politics, 
Criminology and Law, Art and Literature, Myth- 
ology and Folklore, and Religion. 61 references.— 
L. Wekstein. 

3696. Mowrer, O. H. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) What is normal behavior? In Pennington, 
L. A., & Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 17-46.—The prob- 
lem of normality versus abnormality is discussed 
through the medium of a symposium. Definitions 
of the term ‘“‘normality’’ as used in statistics, soci- 
ology, education, law, medicine, psychology, Freud- 
ian psychoanalysis, philosophy, theology, anthro- 
pology, and biology are presented by individual 
experts. The author concludes that an individual 
may be considered normal if he is successfully ‘‘able 
in his lifetime to assimilate the historically hard-won 
wisdom of society and to experience the fruits 
thereof.” To the extent that he fails in this ac- 
complishment, he is abnormal. This concept of 
normality, not being culture bound, takes cognizance 
of the culture-assimilation process and the struggle 
in which individuals in every society must partici- 
pate to reach their relative level of adjustment. 41 
references.—H. P. David. 


3697. Northrop, F. S. C. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The logic of the sciences and the humanities. 
New York: Macmillan, 1947. xiv, 402 p. $4.50.— 
This is a collection of 24 essays, more than half of 
which have been published before in different 
journals. The applications of logic and scientific 
theory in different natural and social sciences and 
the humanities are analyzed. There is a main 
theme which runs through all chapters: one has to 
distinguish between the natural history stage of a 
science and the stage of deductively formulated 
theory. The first uses concepts by intuition, the 
second concepts by postulation. ‘‘Epistemic cor- 
relations’ serve to connect these two kinds of con- 
cepts. In the treatment of the social sciences great 
emphasis is placed on the distinction between prob- 
lems of fact and problems of value, and the question 
of whether normative problems can be solved by 
scientific methods is discussed. Following are some 
of the topics considered: physical science and bi- 
ological organization, the functions of poetry, body 
and mind, quantum mechanics, economic science, 
causality in field physics in its bearing upon bi- 
ological causation, the criterion of the good state, 
world peace, educational method for world under- 
standing, the scientific method for determining the 
normative social theory of the ends of human action, 
religious knowledge.— F. Heider. 





MetTHops & APPARATUS 


3698. Afford, Albert E. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) A free swing writer for recording with very 
light pressure on a smoked surface. Proc. Soc. exp. 


3696-3704 


Biol., N. Y., 1948, 67, 296-298.—A free swinging 
writing device that records on smoked surfaces with 
a minimum of friction is described. It consists of a 
short length (4 cm.) of aluminum wire (24 gauge) 
bent to form a 60° angle in a plane at right angles to 
its point of suspension. The angle of the wire forms 
the writing surface. Selected tracings of difficult 
recordings are illustrated. The device is said to be 
especially useful in laboratory classes.— L. 
Pennington. 


3699. Davis, R. C. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
An integrator and accessory apparatus for recording 
action potentials. Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 100- 
104.—A description of the advantages of this auto- 
matic integrator is followed with a schematic dia- 
gram and a technical account of its operation under 
two different kinds of circuits.—S. C. Ericksen. 


3700. Irwin, Francis W. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) A proposal toward a psychological 
research exchange. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 
91-94.—Irwin proposes ‘‘that there be set up. . 
a Psychological Research Exchange, the purpose of 
which will be to provide an opportunity for interested 
persons to exchange with others their time and 
facilities for research.’’ The main objective of such 
an organization would be the testing of hypotheses 
over larger and more heterogeneous samples. The 
machinery of the exchange, its advantages, and 
possible objections or hindrances are discussed.— 
L. J. Timm. 


3701. Lehr, David. (New York Med. Coll.) A 
simple self-leveling drinking well for laboratory 
animals. Science, 1948, 107, 230-231.—Described 
is a drinking well for small animals which avoids 
such undesirable features as too small supply, 
necessity for licking a tube, etc.—F. A. Mote. 

3702. Luborsky, Lester B., & Hornaday, Jack. 
A mechanical factor-rotator for demonstration. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 104-106.—The appa- 
ratus rotates mechanically, with relative speed, 
three factor-problems to simple structure or any 
desired structure. A schematic diagram is pre- 
sented and a description of its value and method of 
operation.—S. C. Ericksen. 


3703. Traxler, Arthur E. A procedure for over- 
printing answer sheets for hand scoring which might 
be adapted to local scoring. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1948, 8, 65-67.—Considerable time is saved in 
hand-scoring separate answer sheets if the scoring 
key is overprinted prior to scoring. Circles con- 
nected by short, straight lines are printed around 
the right answer. This method also facilitates the 
diagnostic use of the test results for the individual 
pupil. If a multilith machine is not available, 
overprinting with the mimeograph is feasible.— 
E. Raskin. 

3704. Umlauf, Charles W. (Worcester (Mass.) 
St. Hosp.) A simplified basal electrode for routine 
EEG use. Science, 1948, 107, 121.—A five inch 
length of No. 18 French rubber catheter with a 
snug fitting, smoothly rounded lead electrode sealed 
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in the tip with rubber cement and supplied with a 
flexible insulated copper lead wire running from the 
blunt electrode through the tube and out to the 
electrode box has been successfully used for EEG 
recording from the “hypothalamic area.’’ To use 
the lead, the suject lies flat with the head lower than 
the body, the electrode is inserted into a nostril and 
the nostril filled with mercury to press the electrode 
firmly against the posterior nasopharyngeal wall. 
F. A. Mote. 


[See also abstract 3779. | 


New TEsts 


3705. Cox, Ian. Tone deafness. Music Educa- 
tors J., 1948, 34 (4), 62-63.—After starting his re- 
searches with the conviction that tone deafness is 
due to tissue defect, Dennis Fry of the Physical 
Society of London succeeded in developing a battery 
of phonograph records for the selection of the 5% of 
the British population he classifies as tone deaf. 
One of his tests seems quite similar to the Seashore 
Measure of Tonal Memory. Another memory test 
employs digits rather than tones. A third test is in- 
tended to measure pitch discrimination at the 2000 
cycle level. A fourth test presents well-known tunes 
with the melodies correct and again in distorted 
form.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

3706. Kalpakian, Edward Yervant. The construc- 
tion of a disguised test by use of photographs for the 
study of attitudes toward Negroes. In Clark Unt- 
versity, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1947. Worces- 
ter, Mass., 1947, 19, 87-89. (Clark Univ. Bull., 
1947, No. 182.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


(See also abstracts 3934, 4125. | 


STATISTICS 


3707. Hamilton, Max. (University College Hosp., 
London.) Nomogram for the tetrachoric correlation 
coefficient. Nature, Lond., 1947, 160, 473-474.— 
For the computation of tetrachoric r, nomograms 
(three parallel lines or a circle are specifically treated) 
are described based on a conversion of Pearson’s 
empirical formula for tetrachoric r and the expression 
of cell frequencies as ratios.—A. C. Hoffman. 

3708. Iyer, P. V. Krishna. (Oxford U., Eng.) 
Random association of points on a lattice. Nature, 
Lond., 1947, 160, 714.-—The first and second 
moments are given for the distribution of the total 
number of joins (considered along mutually per- 
pendicular axes) in one-, two-, and three-dimensional 





lattices.—A. C. Hoffman. 
3709. Kogan, Leonard S. (Jnst. Welfare Re- 
search, Community Service, New York.) Analysis 


of variance-repeated measurements. Psychol. Bull., 
1948, 45, 131-143.—The problem of the analysis of 
variance with repeated measurements taken on 
several independent groups is treated. The limita- 
tions of several approaches are discussed and sug- 
gestions are made. 10 references.—S. Ross. 
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3710. Leslie, R. T. (Council for Scientific & 
Industrial Res., South Melbourne, Australia.) Over- 
estimation of probable errors. Nature, Lond., 1947, 
160, 751-752.—The formula usually given for the 
combination of probable errors is regarded as invalid 
when the observed quantities are subject only to 
errors arising from the units of measurement (‘‘scale 
errors”’).—A. C. Hoffman. 


3711. Licklider, J. C. R., & Dzendolet, E. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Oscillographic scatter- 
plots illustrating various degrees of correlation. 
Science, 1948, 107, 121-124.—By using ‘white 
noise’’ generators and a cathode ray oscilloscope, the 
authors describe ways of demonstrating visually 
different magnitudes of correlation using any desired 
number of cases. Diagrams of the noise generators 
and the methods of using them to obtain the cor- 
relation patterns are given.—F. A. Mote. 

3712. Rao, C. Radhakrishna. (King’s Coll., 
Cambridge U., Eng.) A statistical criterion to deter- 
mine the group to which an individual belongs. 
Nature, Lond., 1947, 160, 835-836.—A solution (an 
extension of the discriminant function analysis pro- 
posed by Fisher) is offered to the problem of clas- 
sifying an individual as a member of one out of many 
groups to which he could possibly belong.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

3713. Yates, F. (Rothamsted Experimental Sta- 
tion, Harpenden, Herts, Eng.) Technique of the 
analysis of variance. Nature, Lond., 1947, 160, 
472—473.—It is claimed that an analysis of variance 
can be made by the substitution of proportionate 
frequencies in the case of a two-way table with un- 
equal frequencies in the different sub-classes if the 
observed frequencies, though very unequal, are 
nearly proportionate. “If interactions exist, the 
magnitude of the main effects depends on the way 
in which they are defined, and the statistician must, 
of course, be clear what is implied.” —A. C. Hoffman. 


[See also abstracts 3702, 3831. ] 


REFERENCE WORKS 
[See abstracts 3927, 4134. | 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


3714. Cobb, Stanley. (Massachuseits Gen. Hosp., 
Boston.) One hundred years of progress in neurol- 
ogy, psychiatry and neurosurgery. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1948, 59, 63-98.—This special 
article is a summarization and evaluation of the 
most important developments over the past 100 
years in neurology, psychiatry, and neurosurgery. 
The relations and contributions of other cognate 
fields are considered and evaluated. Included among 
other subjects are experimental psychology, dynamic 
psychiatry, mental measurement, sleep, stupor, 
shock, cortical function, and integration of the 
nervous system. The contributing roles of these 
fields to the present level of development of neurol- 
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ogy, psychiatry, and neurosurgery is carefully re- 
viewed.—K. S. Wagoner. 

3715. Dunlap, Jack. In appreciation. Personnel 
Psychol., 1948, 1, 109-110.—Obituary of John Game- 
well Jenkins. 

3716. Faris, Ellsworth. In memoriam: William 
Isaac Thomas, 1863-1947. Amer. J. Sociol., 1948, 
53, 387.—Obituary. 

3717. Graham, C. H. 
Selig Hecht: 1892-1947. 
61, 126—128.—Obituary. 

3718. Hamilton, Samuel W. James Stuart Plant, 
M. D., 1890-1947. Arch. Neurol. Psychtiat., Chi- 
cago, 1948, 59, 121-123.—Obituary. 


3719. Licht, Sidney. The early history of occupa- 
tional therapy. Occup. Ther., 1948, 27, 104-120.— 
Theories of mental disease and the influence of oc 
cupational therapy are traced in Europe and the 
United States from 178 B.C. to 1915.—G. S. Speer. 

3720. O’Brien, Brian. (U. Rochester, N. Y.), 
Grundfest, Harry, & Smith, Emil, Selig Hecht, 
1892-1947. Science, 1948, 107, 105-106.—Obituary. 

3721. Perry, Ralph Barton. The thought and 
character of William James. Briefer version. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
x, 402 p. $6.00.—This volume is an abridged edi- 
tion of the 2-volume work published in 1935. This 
abridgement is a rewritten version intended for the 
general reader. Portrait fronts.—C. M. Louttit. 


3722. Riimke, H. C. Notes sur le prestige ir- 
rationnel. (Notes on irrational prestige.) Arch. 
néerl. Physiol., 1947, 28, 607-619.—A brief discus- 
sion of a kind of prestige which attaches to certain 
people quite apart from that which is merited by 
virtue of their renown through worthy achievements. 
Appropriately presented in a commemorative volume 
honoring the eminent physiologist, G. van Rijnberk, 
the only living founder of this portion of the Archives 
and one who served as editor of its 28 volumes.— 
C. P. Stone. 

3723. Sherrington, C. S. The christening of 
physiology. Arch. néerl. Phystol., 1947, 28, 369-372. 
—A brief account of the introduction of the term 
“physiology” into the literature by Fernel in the 
middle of the 16th century, at the old College de Ste. 
Barbe. This term replaced a phrase, ‘“The Natural 
Part of Medicine,’”’ in the writings of Fernel and 
seems to have been accepted quite generally wherever 
the work of this French school prevailed; neverthe- 
less, for another century or more, the content em- 
braced by the term is said to have followed the 
Galenic and scholastic tradition. There is a brief 
exposition of the conception of temperament pre- 
sented in Fernel’s treatise on physiology.—C. P. 
Stone. 

3724. Vernon, Horace Middleton. An autobi- 
ography. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1948, 22, 73-82.— 
The author traces his early career, study of medicine, 
20 years of teaching physiology, and the circum- 
stances and interests which drew him to industrial 


(Columbia U., New York.) 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 


3715-3728 


psychology. The researches and experiences in the 
beginning years of the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board, later the Industrial Health Research Board, 
are described. Portrait.—G. S. Speer. 


[See also abstract 3974. | 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


3725. Hackbush, Florentine. (Bureau of Mental 
Health Pennsylvania Dept. of Welfare, Harrisburg.) 
Professional ethics in institution practice. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 85-87.—The psychologist who 
is associated with an institution must not neglect 
his professional development. He must insist that 
he be offered reasonable opportunity for such devel- 
opment. When his services are utilized he must 
insure that he is allowed time and facilities for 
rendering services sufficiently adequate to do justice 
to the client, the institution, and the profession. 
If he sees unwise and harmful treatment of inmates 
he is obligated to advise the institution of the 
dangers of such treatment. If he cannot reconcile 
the nature of the services he is required to render or 
the practices of the institution with his professional 
code, then he should resign, giving a clear statement 
of his reasons.—L. J. Timm. 

3726. Hobbs, Nicholas. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) The development of a code of 
ethical standards for psychology. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1948, 3, 80-84.—This is a memorandum from 
the Committee on Ethical Standards for Psychology 
appointed by the president of APA in 1947. After 
a consideration of codes developed by other groups 
and previous work of other psychologists it appears 
that the code should not be just a statement of lofty 
ideals but ‘‘should be of palpable aid to the ethical 
psychologist in making daily decisions.’’” The com- 
mittee states 16 criteria which will be used in the 
development of the code.—L. J. Timm. 


3727. Holsopple, James Q., Martin, Hermon W.., 
& Older, Harry J. Suggestions on the formation of 
new state psychological associations. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1948, 3, 101-103.—In view of the current 
trend in many states toward licensing and certifica 
tion of psychologists, it is advisable for psychologists 
to form state associations. There are suggested pro- 
cedures as to formation of a state association along 
with a suggested constitution.—L. J. Timm. 


3728. Mercer, Edith O. Training the industrial 
psychologist. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1948, 22, 
63-72.—The theoretical training of the industrial 
psychologist should include a fully rounded academic 
program, with some emphasis on the study of social 
groups, experimental techniques, and the evaluation 
of personality. The practical training is at present 
best obtained on the job, and should include getting 
along with others, adaptability to actual situations, 
and the presentation of intelligible reports to un- 
trained persons. Knowledge of the principles of 
philosophy, management, and statistics is also sug- 
gested.—G. S. Speer. 
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3729. Munn, Norman L. (Bowdoin Coll., Bruns- 
wick, Me.) The ethics of textbook writing. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 88-90.—Munn states those 
particular problems of textbook writing which in- 
volve the interests of other psychologists. With 
regard to each he suggests a course of action.—L. J. 
Timm. 

3730. Portenier, Lillian G. (U. Wyoming, Lar- 
amie.) Predicting success in introductory psychol- 
ogy. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 117-126.— 
The Ohio State University Psychological Examina- 
tion, Form 21, has been found to be the best single 
predictor of success in the introductory psychology 
course at the University of Wyoming. The correla- 
tion between first quarter grades in the course (fall 
and winter 1945-1946) and scores on this test for 211 
students was .672 + .025. Correlations between 
course success and other entrance tests such as the 
American Council on Education, the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test, etc. were lower, ranging from .367 to 
616. On the basis of data accumulated over a 3- 
year period on over 1000 students, 2 critical raw 

the OSUPE for success in Introductory 
Psychology are suggested: 87, for average or better 
work in the course, and 98 for superior achievement. 

E. Raskin. 

3731. Rorschach-Kommission.  Richtlinien in 
bezug auf die Rorschach-Methode in der Schweiz; 
Aufgestellt von der Rorschach-Kommission der 
Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fiir Psychologie. (Di- 
rectives with reference to the Rorschach method in 
Switzerland. Announcement of the Rorschach 
Commission of the Swiss Society for Psychology.) 
Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, No. 13, 
131-134.—Announcement is made of the organiza- 
tion of a Rorschach commission. Its pro- 
cedures for examining practitioners and granting 
diplomas are explained, and outlines for courses of 
R. B. Ammons. 

(Massachusttes School of 


scores on 


Swiss 


training given 
3732. Wekstein, Louis. 
; 


Optometry, Boston.) Clinical psychology in the 
optometric curriculum. Optom. Wheiy, 1948, 39, 
575-576; 594.—An outline of the types of courses 


in clinical psychology which would be practical in a 
school of optometry is presented.—D. Shaad. 


3733. Wolfie, Helen Morrill. (APA, 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.) Available 
internships in psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 


1948, 3, 95-97.—A table compiled by the APA 
Central Office giving information pertinent to intern- 
ships available at 36 institutions.—L. J. Timm. 
3734. Wright, David G. (Butler Hosp., Provi- 
dence, R. I.) Psychiatry and clinical psychology. 
In Pennington, L. A., & Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 
549-566.—In most instances, ‘‘the psychologist’s 
most significant and appropriate functions are in 
investigation, interpretation, and research.”” Diag- 
nosis is the basic task of the physician and it is he 
who must take legal responsibility for the handling 
and treatment of individual patients. The coordi- 
nated activities of the psychiatric team, comprised of 
clinical psychologist, psychiatric social worker, and 





PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


supervising psychiatrist have proven successful in 
the solution of many varied problems. The author 
describes and illustrates with brief case studies the 
relative functions of team members in an out-patient 
clinic of an eastern neuro-psychiatric hospital. He 
emphasizes the value of psychological tests and the 
importance of psychological research.—H. P. David. 


[See also abstracts 3921, 3954. ] 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3735. Anderson, Evelyn. (Nat. Inst. Health, 
Bethesda 14, Md.) Metabolic functions of the endo- 
crine glands. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1948, 10, 329- 
364.—The literature for the 12 month period ending 
June 1947 is reviewed. The major sections are 
titled Thyrotropic Hormone and Thyroid, Adreno- 
corticotropic Hormone and Adrenal Cortex, Islets 
of Langerhans and Experimental Diabetes, Anterior 
Pituitary, Parathyroid, and Assay of Hormones. 
258 references.—R. B. Bromiley. 

3736. Brobeck, John R. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Regulation of energy exchange. Annu. 
Rev. Physiol., 1948, 10, 315-328.—The literature on 
regulation of energy exchange is reviewed for the 
period from July, 1945 to June, 1947 under the 
headings of Energy Storage, Body Temperature, 
Spontaneous Activity, and Food Intake. 197 refer- 
ences.—R. B. Bromiley. 

3737. Gantt, W. Horsley. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Physiological psychology. Annu. 
Rev. Physiol., 1948, 10, 453-478.—The literature for 
the period from January, 1946 to July, 1947 is 
reviewed. The first section covers the effects of 
nervous system lesions upon various forms of be- 
havior (learning, speech and sensation, motor co- 
ordination, emotions, and audiogenic seizures). The 
sections following are titled the Conditional Reflex, 
Psychosomatic Relationships, and _ Teleological 
Mechanisms. 87 references.—R. B. Bromiley. 


3738. Keeler, Clyde E. (Georgia State Coll. for 
Women, Milledgeville.) Materials for the synthesis 
of hereditary behavior trends in mammals. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 75-81.—Coat 
color genes are associated with many types of 
structural, physiological and behavioral features in a 
wide variety of mammals. It is suggested that the 
color genes may be used as genetic markers, making 
possible the synthesis of new genetic combinations 
of structural and functional traits. 44 references.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

3739. Kometiani, P. A., Klein, E. E., & Dolidze, 
Sh. V. O mekhanisme deistviia atsetilkholina na 
mischechnuiu tkan’. (The mechanism of the action 
of acetylcholine on muscle tissue.) Biokhimiia, 
1946, 11, 253—262.—The tonicity of muscle influences 
the distribution of K in it. Non-tonic (sartorius) 
muscle contains the same amount of total K as tonic 
(rectus abdominus; gastrocnemius), but its bound K 
is higher. With tonic muscles acetylcholine causes a 
marked decrease in bound K, and allows the K which 
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has been set free to leave the muscle cells. The 
sensitivity of muscle to acetylcholine decreases as its 
irritability (to electric stimulation) decreases. In 
muscles whose irritability had been reduced to a 
minimum with glucose or monoiodoacetate, acetyl- 
choline caused no change in the distribution of K. 
It is concluded that acetylcholine acts directly on 
the physico-chemical state of the substrate on which 
the irritability process depends; i.e., acetylcholine 
must act on the proteins of the sarcoplasm. This 
change in the physico-chemical state of the proteins 
of the sarcoplasm is accompanied by a transforma- 
tion of a certain amount of the bound K to the free 
state.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


3740. Latta, John Stephens. (U. Nebraska, 
Lincoln.), & Nelson, Wallace Warner. The effects 
of experimental hyperexia and restraint in the blood 
and hemopoietic organs of the albino rat. Amer. J. 
Anat. 1948, 12, 321-351.—Investigations of the 
effects of artificial fever on the blood and organs 
forming blood have not produced conclusive results. 
The authors believe this is “due . . . to a failure to 
consider the alterations in these tissues which fol- 
low prolonged exercise and emotional excitation.” 
Young adult albino rats were observed under in- 
duced fever and restraint conditions. Sections were 
made of marrow, lymph nodes, spleen, thymus, 
adrenal, stomach, intestine and lung. In addition 
blood counts were obtained. In man emotional 
tension and exercise result in leucocytosis, but 
without agreement on whether neutrophilic or 
lymphocytic. Similar lymphocytic curves were 
obtained on restrained animals and on those whose 
temperature was artificially elevated. ‘‘From our 
results it may be considered that the principal 
factor in production of the severe lymphopenia was 
restraint. All phenomena were considered as 


having resulted from . restraint and being 
little . . . affected by the induction of fever.’’-— 
R. S. Waldrop. 

3741. Lee, Douglas H. K. (U. Queensland, 
Brisbane, Australia.) Heat and cold. Annu. Rev. 


Phystol., 1948, 10, 365-386.—The literature upon 
the physiological effects of heat and cold published 
from July, 1946 to June, 1947 is reviewed. The 
major headings are Human Reactions, Factors 
Modifying Human Reactions, Reactions of Birds 
and Mammals, and Climatology. 231 references. 
R. B. Bromiley. 

3742. List, Carl F. (626 Medical Arts Bidg., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.) Physiology of sweating. 
Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1948, 10, 387-400.—The rate, 
chemistry and neurophysiology of sweating and 
thermoregulation are discussed. 64 references.— 
R. B. Bromiley. 

3743. Nims, Leslie F. (Brookhaven Nat. Lab., 
Upton, Long Island, N. Y.) Anoxia in aviation. 
Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1948, 10, 305—314.—The litera- 
ture on this subject for the period from July, 1946 to 
June, 1947 is dealt with under the headings of 
Effects of Anoxia, Alveolar Air, Acclimatization and 
Equipment. 65 references.—R. B. Bromiley. 
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3744. Painter, Elizabeth E., Holmes, Joseph H.., 
& Gregersen, MagnusI. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Exchange and distribution of fluid in dehydration in 
the dog. Amer. J. Physiol., 1948, 152, 66-76.—The 
effect upon distribution of body fluids of (1) rapid 
dehydration due to sucrose diuresis, (2) 5 days, and 
(3) 11 days of water and food deprivation were 
studied. The range of weight loss was under condi- 
tion (1) 8-12%. (2) 9-12% and (3) 15 to 20% of 
body weight. The percentage of weight loss due to 
water loss was for situation (1) 90%, (2) 45% and 
(3) 60%. The extracellular fluid loss was for (1) 
84%, (2) 67%, and (3) 57% of the total water loss. 
Average plasma volume reduction for the three 
situations was (1) 30%, (2) 17% and (3) 29%. 
Methods of calculating fluid loss are discussed 
especially in terms of their value under different 
conditions of dehydration.—R. B. Bromiley. 


3745. Reynolds, S. R. N. (Carnegie Inst. Wash- 
ington, Baltimore 5, Md.) Physiology of reproduc- 
tion. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1948, 10, 65-92.—The 
period from May, 1946 to March, 1947 is reviewed. 
The subjects discussed are sex cycles, the ovary, the 
female genital tract, pregnancy, vagina and cervix, 
reproduction in the male, the anterior hypophysis, 
estrogens, relaxin, and sex hormones and cancer 
221 references.—R. B. Bromiley. 

3746. Schmitt, F. O., & Denues, A. R. T. (Mas- 
sachusetts Inst. Tech., Cambridge, Mass.) Physical 
properties of protoplasm. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 
1948, 10, 1-16.—‘‘This review deals with the litera- 
ture in the period from August, 1944 to August, 1947 
on subjects traditionally included in the field of the 
assigned topic. However, emphasis is placed . 
particularly [on ] the application of information from 
precise physical investigations of model systems 
(interfacial films, coacervates, tactoids and protein- 
enzyme systems), and the interpretation of observ- 
able physical properties of protoplasmic systems in 
terms of their molecular structure.”” 173 references. 
—R. B. Bromiley. 

3747. Taylor, Henry Longstreet, Henschel, Aus- 
tin, & Keys, Ancel. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Cardiovascular response to posture and the problem 
of faintness and syncope in the semi-starved individ- 
ual. Amer. J. Physiol., 1948, 152, 141-149.—The 
effects of tilting upon the cardiovascular responses 
of 31 subjects of the Minnesota semi-starvation 
experiment were studied before and after 12 and 24 
weeks of semi-starvation. Twelve subjects were 
reexamined after 20 weeks of rehabilitation. During 
starvation pulse rate and pressure and blood pressure 
were reduced in both horizontal and tilted (68°) 
positions. Following rehabilitation the cardiovascu- 
lar responses were slightly better than during the 
control period. As those men who fainted upon the 
tilt board during the control tests lost weight they 
showed a decreased tendency to faint in that situ- 
ation.—R. B. Bromiley. 


[See also abstracts 3699, 3723, 3805, 3841, 3858, 
4022, 4074. | 
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Nervous SYSTEM 


3748. Beritoff, J. On the role of the spontaneous 
activity of the central nervous system in the behavior 
of man and animals. Arch. néerl. Physiol., 1947, 
28, 521-526.—Stress is placed upon the role of 
centrally aroused activity of the central nervous 
system in the production of innate and learned 
activity in man and lower animals. There is in 
addition to spontaneous activity of the brain 
which produces various kinds of involuntary activity 
what the author calls ‘“psychonervous” activity 
which initiates different kinds of complex voluntary 
movements. Citations of experimental studies are 
employed to support the hypotheses.—C. P. Stone. 


3749. Bronk, D. W., Larrabee, M. G., & Gaylor, 
J. B. (U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) The effects 
of circulatory arrest and oxygen lack on synaptic 
transmission in a sympathetic ganglion. J. cell. 
comp. Physiol., 1948, 31, 193—-212.—The transmission 
of impulses through the stellate ganglion or through 
the superior cervical ganglion of the anaesthetized 
cat has been studied by stimulating the preganglionic 
nerve while recording the postganglionic spike 
potentials. Oxygen supply was controlled by ar- 
resting the circulation or by perfusing with an 
oxygen-free solution. Results indicate that axon 
conduction fails about as rapidly as does the re- 
sponse ol postsynaptic neurons to presynaptic im- 
pulses; that there is no evidence to support the con- 
tention that cell bodies and synaptic mechanisms 
fail more rapidly under anoxia than do nerve axons. 
These and other findings are considered theoretic- 
ally.— L. A. Pennington. 


3750. Chennells, Mary. (Middlesex Hosp. Med. 
Sch., London.) & Wright, Samson. Central excitant 
action of diisopropylfluorophosphonate. Nature 
Lond., 1947, 160, 503.—Though of different type of 
chemical constitution than hitherto described anti- 
cholinesterases, diisopropylfluorophosphonate was 
found to produce ‘‘central excitant effects on intra- 
venous or intrathecal injection in cats under chlora- 
lose anaesthesia, in decerebrate animals, and in the 
decerebrate or chloralosed animal made spinal. 
The reflexes examined were the knee jerk, the 
crossed extensor reflex, the jar reflex and the flexor 
reflex.’"—A. C. Hoffman. 

3751. Eccles, J. C. (U. Otago, Med. School, 
Dunedin, N. Z.) Conduction and synaptic trans- 
mission in the nervous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 
1948, 10, 93-116.—This is a critical survey of the 
problems of permeability of the plasma membrane, 
cell metabolism and the plasma membrane, acetyl- 
choline metabolism and the nerve impulse, the 
membrane theory of the nerve impulse, neuromuscu- 
lar transmission, synaptic transmission in ganglia, in 
the spinal cord and the neurophysiology of the 
retina. The period from July, 1946 to May, 1947 is 
covered. 114 references.—R. B. Bromiley. 

3752. Hodgkin, A. L. (Cambridge U., England.) 
The local electric changes associated with repetitive 
action in a non-medullated axon. J. Physiol., 1948, 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


107, 165-181.—By recording the local electric 
changes from the stimulating electrode in isolated 
axons from the crustacean Carcinus maenas the 
initiation of repetitive discharges by constant cur- 
rents was studied. 3 types of repetitive action were 
met: (1) Axons capable of responding over a wide 
range of frequencies; (2) axons with a pronounced 
supernormal phase; (3) axons with a “‘high threshold 
and low safety factor which either failed to repeat or 
succeeded only if the current strength were much 
greater than rheobase.”’ Results related briefly to 
theory especially that of Adrian.— L. A. Pennington. 


3753. Jasper, Herbert H. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada.) The rate of re-innervation of muscle 
following nerve injuries in man as determined by 
the electromyogram. Trans. roy. Soc. Can., 1946, 
40, 81-92.—The electrical activity of striate muscle, 
as viewed by means of a cathode ray oscilloscope 
and as heard in a loud speaker, reflects the state of 
the nerve supply to a given muscle. The spontane- 
ous small ‘“‘crackling’’ discharges characterize the 
fibrillation of denervated muscle. Re-innervation is 
apparent upon cessation of this spontaneous activity 
and the appearance of early complex forms of “‘motor 
unit’ discharge which have a characteristic appear- 
ance and sound. The median rate of re-innervation 
is about 3.0 mm. per day as determined by the time 
required to cause cessation of fibrillation in the 
muscle in relation to the distance from the site of 
nerve lesion.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


3754. Le Gros Clark, W. E. (U. Oxford, Eng.) 
The connexions of the frontal lobes of the brain. 
Lancet, 1948, 254, 353—356.—Neural connexions of 
the frontal association or prefrontal area of import- 
ance to a discussion of the functional properties of 
the frontal areas are described—connexions with 
the dorsomedial, anterior, and anterior limbic areas 
of the thalamus (afferent projection fibers); inter- 
cortical association fibers (association fibers); cor- 
ticostriate, corticothalamic, corticohypothalamic, 
and corticobulbar fibers (efferent projection fibers). 
—A. C. Hoffman. 

3755. Liberson, W. T. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1947. Electroencephalography. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1948, 104, 456-461.—Review. 119-item 
bibliography. 

3756. McCulloch, Warren S., & Lettvin, Jerome 
Y. (U. Illinois College Med., Chicago.) Somatic 
functions of the central nervous system. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1948, 10, 117-132.—This review covers the 
12 months period ending August, 1947. The ma- 
terial is presented under the headings of First, Sec- 
ond, Third and Fourth, and Fifth Order (neuron) 
Arcs. 91 references.—R. B. Bromiley. 


3757. Margaria, R. The rhythm of activity of 
motor neurones. Arch. néerl. Physiol. 1947, 28, 
399-407.—The hypothesis is set forth that slow 
waves observed in the encephalogram are the result 
of a neural impulse going through an excitation 
circuit, this being made up of sufficient nervous 
units to require from ys to rs of a second to traverse 
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the entire circuit. The normal alpha waves result 
from activity of a few excitation circuits having ap- 
proximately the same frequency. In normal condi- 
tions, the number of nervous units composing each 
excitation circuit is relatively constant in all parts 
of the brain, thus the periods of all circuits are 
always from ys to ys of a second. Under abnormal 
conditions (e.g. lesions or asphyxia) the frequency of 
electrical activity of single units may go down to 
from 4 to 5 per second; under these conditions the 
waves of the encephalogram also slow down to the 
same frequency. This is said to result from the in- 
crease in number of units of which the excitation 
circuit is composed. Formation and coordination of 
excitation circuits is under the control of a dien- 
cephalic center which may be activated by stimuli 
starting from any region of the central nervous 
system.—C. P. Stone. 


3758. Richter, D. (Whitchurch Hosp., Cardtff, 
Wales.) & Dawson, R. M. C. Brain lactate in 
emotion. Nature, Lond., 1948, 161, 205-206.—‘‘It 
was found that the brain lactate in rats which had 
been frightened for four minutes by repeatedly re- 
moving their support gave consistently higher values 
(mean for six rats, 40 mgm./100 gm. tissue) than in 
normal resting litter-mate controls (mean, 18.7 
mgm./100 gm. tissue) . . . it would appear that the 
observed rise in brain lactate is due to the increased 
functional activity of the brain in emotional excite- 
ment.””—A. C. Hoffman. 


3759. Russell, W. Ritchie. (Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Oxford, Eng.) Functions of the frontal lobes. 
Lancet, 1948, 254, 356-360.—The frontal lobe syn- 
drome as observed in personal practice and as de- 
scribed in the literature is discussed. There is little 
difference in the syndrome following removal of the 
right or the left prefrontal lobe. Intellectual deficit 
is more severe following removal of both rather than 
just one of the prefrontal lobes. Small frontal-lobe 
lesions are followed by only slight disability usually 
of a type not detected by psychometric tests. The 
processes of memory are not centered chiefly in the 
frontal region. The frontal lobes appear to be im- 
portant for mental development of children.—A. C 
Hoffman. 

3760. Speidel, Carl Caskey. (U. Virginia, Char- 
lottesville.) Correlated studies of sense organs and 
nerves of the lateral-line in living frog tadpoles. 
Amer. J. Anat., 1948, 12, 277-320.—Extensive ex- 
perimental studies have been made on the nerves and 
special sense organs ‘‘to determine to what extent 
the sense organs are subject to trophic control by 
their specific nerves.’’ The purpose of this study 
was to obtain case histories on the effect of prolonged 
denervation and reinnervation of sense organs. 
About 150 green frog (Rana clamitans) tadpoles 
were observed during the study which extended over 
a period of 4 years. Diagrams and tables support 
each part of the experiment which is divided into 12 
sections. The conclusion states, ‘“‘No support is 
given to the claim that sense organs deprived of their 
nerves . . . degenerate quickly. . . . Nor is there 
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any evidence . . . that specific nerves are able to 
induce sense organs to form from indifferent epithe- 
lial cells . . . there is abundant evidence that new 
organs arise only from pre-existing organs... " 
A critical review of previous studies in denervation 
and reinnervation of nerves is given. 33-item bibli- 
ography.—R. S. Waldrop. 

3761. Turner, Oscar A. Growth and development 
of the cerebral cortical patternin man. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1948, 59, 1-12.—Changes in the 
fissural pattern during growth and development of 
the cerebral cortex in man were studied in a series of 
39 brains at stages from late prenatal to adult life. 
Schematic diagrams of the various stages of develop- 
ment of the fissures of the brain are shown. The 
fissural pattern of the occipital and temporal lobes 
appear to undergo only minor changes throughout 
the period of growth; the frontal region shows more 
changes and the post central region, though simple 
at birth, changes its pattern greatly in later life.— 
K. S. Wagoner. 


[See also abstracts 3771, 3804. | 
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3762. Clark, Brant, (San Jose State Coll., Calif.) 
Graybiel, Ashton, & MacCorquodale, Kenneth. 
Illusory rotation of a target during turns in an air- 
craft. Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 50-58.—Each of 
the 4 S's flew in the rear cockpit of an SNJ-6 aircraft 
and viewed a collimated star target while the pilot 
flew the prescribed maneuvers. Both pilot and S 
gave verbal reports on an airborne wire recorder. 
Further data were obtained in the Link trainer. 
Illusory motion and displacement of the target 
occurred at all degrees of bank from 10° to 60°. 
“This happened both on entering a bank and during 
recovery to straight and level flight.’"”, The combined 
evidence indicates ‘‘that this illusory rotation of a 
fixed target is a special case of the oculo-gyral illu- 
sion.’”’ The practical importance is shown.—S. C. 
Ericksen. 

3763. Cohen, Henry, (U. Liverpool, Eng.) Vis- 
ceral pain. Lancet, 1947, 253, 933-934.—Previous 
research has shown that somatically-referred pain of 
visceral origin can be abolished or diminished by 
anaesthesia of those somatic segments homologous 
with those of the diseased viscera. Present experi- 
mentation on four angina patients indicates that the 
referred pain can be produced or increased by hyper- 
aesthesia (in this case by a vesicant plaster over 4 
sq. in. of the elbow or chest) of the homosegmental 
somatic area. ‘‘The explanation of these two facts 
seems to be that there is a constant stream of sub- 
liminal impulses from visceral and somatic nerve- 
endings [of the same segment] to the [same or 
related areas of the ] central nervous system. Nor- 
mally the sum of such visceral and somatic impulses 
is subliminal. The threshold value is exceeded, and 
pain is caused, only by the abnormal increase of 
either one or both of these two kinds of impulse.” 
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Comments on this article appear on pages 119, 386, 
and 497 of the next volume.—A. C. Hoffman. 

3764. de Vries, Hl. ( Natuurkundig Laboratorium 
der Rijks-Universiteit, Groningen, Netherlands.) 
Minimum perceptible energy and Brownian motion 
in sensory processes. Nature, Lond., 1948, 161, 
63.—Equations and estimates of the necessary con- 
stants are offered for calculating the minimum per- 
ceptible energy (E) necessary to avoid spontaneous 
excitations and thus stimulate receptor elements in 
the case of the retina, a neuron, and the ear. The 
quantitative expressions are based on knowledge of 
the probability that the essential part of a molecule 
has a thermal energy greater than E at a given 
moment, the mean life-time of a given distribution of 
and on knowledge of the number of sensitive 


energy, 
molecules in one cell.—A. C. Hoffman. 
3765. Graybiel, Ashton, Kerr, Willard A., & 


Bartley, S. Howard. (Naval Sch. Aviation Med., 
Pensacola. Fla.) Stimulus thresholds of the semi- 
circular canals as a function of angular acceleration. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 21-36.—Five subjects 
were used on a specially designed centrifuge wheel. 
The apparatus and testing procedure are described 
in some detail. Records of responses both to constant 
eleration and to changes in angular ac- 


angular acé 
celeration were obtained. The indicator was the 
oculo-gyral illusion and “right,” “‘left” and ‘“‘no 
movement’ responses were given by the subjects 
via a push-button arrangement. “In order to obtain 
reliable relations between small changes in angular 
acceleration and response, the mean rate during four 
20-sec. periods (80 sec.) had to be used.”’ A thresh- 
old of the order of 0.12°/sec? was determined for 
change in —_ positive and negative angular ac- 
celeration.—S. C. Ericksen. 

3766. Hutt, Ms B. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 


Odd familial P.T.C. reaction: an unusual sensitivity 
to phenylthiocarbamide. J. Hered., 1947, 38, 377- 
378.—Over the past 7 years reports, coming in from 
some 250 families and comprising over 1300 persons, 
support the findings of other workers that of the 
people tested from 28-30% were non-tasters. In 
the few families found in which neither parent was a 
none of the children were tasters. Two cases 
of unusual sensitivity to P.T.C. are reported in one 
family, a 6-year-old girl and her elderly grand- 
father, both of whom tasted P.T.C. after supper and 
both of whom developed stomach nausea 2 or 3 
hours after falling asleep. This extreme sensitivity 
may be genetic.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

3767. Kaufman, E. L., Reese, T. W., Volkmann, 
J., & Rogers, S. Accuracy, variability and speed 
of adjusting an indicator to a required bearing. 
South Hadley, Mass: Psychophysical Research 
Unit, Mt. Holyoke College, 1947. (Off. Nav. Res. 
Memorandum Report No. 166-I-MHC 4.) 37 p.— 
Accuracy in duplicating a bearing position was 
greatest and variability least at the vertical and 
horizontal positions. Speed of adjustment is maxi- 
mum in the region of the vertical and horizontal. 
The presentation of a single bearing marker increases 


taster, 
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accuracy over a limited span of bearings and de- 
creases variability over a wide span.—D. A. Gordon. 


3768. Kloehn, Neil W., & Brogden, W. J. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) The alkaline taste: a com- 
parison of absolute thresholds for sodium hydroxide 
on the tip and mid-dorsal surfaces of the tongue. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 90-93.—Testing Mon- 
crieff’s hypothesis, a statistically reliable difference 
between the means of limens for eight O’s for NaOH 
solution on the tip and mid-dorsal area of the tongue 
shows sensitivity to be greater at the tip. Some 
taste quality was present with stimulation the tip of 
the tongue and absent for stimulation of the mid- 
dorsal surface. For stimulation of both areas, a 
characteristic stingingness was reported by the O's. 
“These results are interpreted to support an hypothe- 
sis of the alkaline taste which, at least, assumes 
function of receptors of taste and either pain or the 
‘common chemical sense’ or both to alkaline solu- 
tions.” —S. C. Ericksen. 


3769. Reese, T. W., Volkmann, J., Rogers, S., & 
Kaufman, E. L. Special problems in the estimation 
of bearing. South Hadley, Mass: Psychophysical 
Research Unit, Mt. Holyoke College, 1948. (Off. 
Nav. Res. Memorandum Report No. 166-I8SMHC 
2.) 41 p.—Changing the length of the bearing in- 
dicator over a wide range (from 93% of the radius 
of the display screen to only 6.6% of the radius) has 
little effect on either the accuracy or the variability 
of the subjects’ estimates. The outer tip seems to be 
the most effective portion of the bearing marker in 
making accurate judgments of bearing. The most 
accurate subject was 3 times more accurate than 
the least accurate subject, as evidenced by the size 
of the absolute error scores.—D. A. Gordon. 


3770. Rogers, S., Volkmann, J., Reese, T. W., & 
Kaufman, E. L. Accuracy and variability of direct 
estimates of bearing from large display screens. 
South Hadley, Mass.: Psychophysical Research Unit, 
Mt. Holyoke College, 1947. (Off. Nav. Res. Memo- 
randum Report No. 166-I-MHC 1.) 41 p.—Studies 
of estimation of bearing (angle of line presented on 
a screen) indicate that surprising accuracy can be 
attained when a large number of estimates are 
combined. Special training is not required. Length 
of line does not affect accuracy of judgment. Intro- 
duction of a reference line increases accuracy.— 
D. A. Gordon. 


3771. Ross, 





Selig, J., & Fountain, Gerard. 
Phenomenon of cutaneous sensory extinction. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1948, 59, 107-115. 
—TIn a patient with partial surgical excision of the 
right frontoparieto-temporal cortex the phenomenon 
of cutaneous sensory extinction is demonstrated for 
pain, touch, thermal sensitivity and barognosis. In 
tests of mixed stimuli and double stimuli applied 
simultaneously to corresponding sides of the body 
“the affected (left) side of the body exhibited ex- 
tinction of the cutaneous sensations aforementioned. 
The implication of these findings and possible ex- 
planations are briefly discussed.” —K. S. Wagoner. 
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3772. Scott, W. Clifford M. Some psycho-dyna- 
mic aspects of disturbed perception of time. Brit. 
J. med. Psychol., 1948, 21, 111-120.—An effort was 
made, by means of the Luria technique, to determine 
whether or not unconscious judgments of time were 
better than conscious ones. The intervals tested were 
a second, 10 seconds, and a minute. Results with 50 
subjects gave no evidence for more nearly correct 
unconscious judgments than conscious ones. The 
uselessness of the experimental approach led to the 
use of clinical material. A patient often distorts 
time according to the amount of time which would 
be required for fantasied activity to take place 
(rather than the amount of time the fantasy was 
indulged in). Time may be variously distorted, 
depending upon the “omnipotence of fantasies.” 
22 references.—E. R. Hilgard. 

3773. Worchel, Philip, & Dallenbach, Karl M. 
The vestibular sensitivity of deaf-blind subjects. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 94-99.— Using two tests 
(1) length of time S could stand on one leg, and (2) 
seven trials in a rotation chair, ‘‘Nine of our 10 Ss, 
all of our adventitious deaf (7), and two of our three 
congenital deaf completely lacked vestibular sensi- 
tivity.”—S. C. Ericksen. 


[See also abstracts 3689, 3760. | 
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3774. Ball, S. (U. Liverpool, Eng.) Collins, F. 
D., Morton, R. A., & Stubbs, A. L. Chemistry of 
visual processes. Nature, Lond., 1948, 161, 424—- 
426.—Finding in the present experiments that free 
or loosely bound retinene; may combine with any 
suitable amino-acid or protein which may be avail- 
able, it is concluded that the “indicator yellow” 
described by Lythgoe may be a fortuitous artifact 
and, therefore, retinene; as stated by Wald, is to be 
regarded as the final product of bleaching rhodopsin. 
In a discussion of the possible biochemical basis of 
the “‘modulators” described by Granit’s electro- 
physiological studies of retinal elements, it is re- 
ported that when vitamin A or retinene; is dissolved 
in various materials, colored solutions are produced 
having absorption maxima corresponding rather 
closely to the modulator maxima reported by Granit. 
—A. C. Hoffman. 

3775. Bender, M. B., & Teuber, H. L. Spatial 
organization of visual perception following injury to 
the brain. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1947, 
58, 721-739.—A detailed study of the symptoms of 
one patient with injuries of the parieto-occipital 
lobes, who exhibited disorders in perception of 
spatial relations, is reported. Theories of the per- 
ception of visual relations are reviewed in connection 
with the symptoms manifested by the patient. The 
report will be concluded later—X. S. Wagoner. 

3776. Bender, M. B., & Teuber, H. L. (New 
York U.) Spatial organization of visual perception 
following injury to the brain. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., Chicago, 1948, 59, 39-62.—A study of the 
abnormal spatial organization of visual perceptions 
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in 2 patients with brain injury is reported. Various 
tests of visual functions and visual space perception 
were given to the patients who exhibited defective 
visual localization. Theories of visual perception 
are considered in connection with the various 
symptoms and test results. The authors conclude 
that the visual phenomena exhibited by these 
patients may best be described in terms of a field 
theory of visual perception.—A. S. Wagoner. 

3777. Bouman, M. A., & van der Velden, H. A. 
(U. Utrecht, Netherlands.) The quanta explanation 
of vision and the brightness impression for various 
times of observation and visual angles. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1948, 38, 231-236.—In a previous paper 
(22: 2018) the authors concluded that light is per- 
ceived when a quantum is absorbed in the visual 
purple of each of two or more rod receptors. The 
present paper offers experimental data on the de- 
pendence of the apparent brightness of a visual 
stimulus on the number of quanta so absorbed within 
a certain area and during a certain time of stimula- 
tion. The laws of Ricco, Talbot and Piper are inter- 
preted in terms of the number of quanta involved 
from threshold brightness to considerably higher 
levels. A critical area may be specified which has 
the characteristics of a “recipient unit,” and a 
critical time which may be: called an “averaging 
time.”’"— L. A. Riggs. 

3778. Brozek, Josef, Simonson, Ernst, Bushard, 
Wilfred J., & Peterson, John H. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Effects of practice and the consist- 
ency of repeated measurements of accommodation 
and vergence. Amer. J. Optom., 1948, 31, 191-198. 
—Measurements of accommodation and vergence 
made on 6 subjects under standard conditions at 
intervals of 2 or 3 days for a series of 18 trials demon- 
strated that 2 preliminary trials were sufficient to 
stabilize scores at a plateau.—D. Shaad. 


3779. Chamlin, Max. Recording of visual fields. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1948, 31, 565-573.—A rapid 
method of recording visual fields by dictation is 
described; the Montefiore Hospital field charts are 
recommended for permanent records.—D. Shaad. 


3780. Chapanis, A. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltt- 
more, Md.) Vision. Annu. Rev. Phystol., 1948, 10, 
133-156.—This is a critical evaluation of the litera- 
ture from September, 1944 through June, 1947. 
Under Physiology of Vision the photochemistry and 
electrophysiology of the retina, color vision and 
color blindness, luminosity functions of the eye, 
effects of smoking, of anoxia, carbon monoxide and 
of hyperventilation are discussed. Under the head- 
ing of Visual Examination and Testing, tests of 
color vision and color blindness, of dark adaptation 
and night vision, and of stereoscopic vision are 
evaluated. 279 item bibliography.—R. B. Bromiley. 


3781. Deller, J. F. P., O’Connor, A. D., & Sorsby, 
A. X-ray measurement of the diameters of the 
living eye. Proc. roy. Soc., Series B, 1947, 134, 
456-467.—A slit beam of Réntgen rays was pro- 
jected into the dark-adapted (15 min.) eye at right 
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angles to the diameter being measured. The beam 
was moved from side to side until tangential to the 
retina (as indicated by the reported sensation of a 
point of light). This position was recorded on a 
film introduced in front of the eye. The beam was 
again moved until tangential at the opposite pole 
of the diameter being measured and the position 
again noted on the film. Thus any selected diameter 
abutting on the retina can be measured by noting 
the distance on the developed film. Tables present 
measurements for 45 subjects of the 3 principal 
diameters of the globe (transverse, vertical, and 
axial); the ratios of the transverse and vertical 
diameters to the axial length in myopic, emmetropic, 
and hypermetropic eyes; the volume of the glove 
(assuming the eye is ellipsoidal); and the relation of 
the computed total refraction to the axial length. 
‘Judging by the abnormal relation of the axial length 
to the other diameters of the eye, by the deviation 
from spherical shape, and to a lesser extent, by the 
irregular character of the product of the measured 
axial length and the computed total refraction, the 
myopic eye may not be the mere counterpart of the 
hypermetropic eye.'’—A. C. Hoffman. 

Douglas, Anna Gertrude. (U. Buffalo, 
A tachistoscopic study of the order of 
emergence in the process of perception. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1947, 61 (6), 133 p.—In an experimental 
study upon 18 adult subjects who were exposed to a 
series of tachistoscopic stimuli (a wide variety of 
pictorial material), Douglas has developed data 
which appears to indicate that “perception is a 
developmental process in time, and that the quality 
of the progression is an orderly sequence.”” The 
order consistently approximates three degrees of 
transformation a beginning sensory stage, an 
intermediate exploratory stage, and a final inter- 
pretative stage. The characteristics of these stages 
are discussed at length and relationship of observed 
perceptual phenomena included in this study to 
various Rorschach factors such as shading, vista, 
texture, form, movement and so forth. 113-item 
bibliography.—M. A. Setdenfeld. 

3783. Duntley, Seibert Q. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology, Cambridge.) The visibility of distant 
objects. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1948, 38, 237-249.— 
‘The purpose of this paper is to identify the principal 
factors involved in the visibility of an object, to 
indicate how each factor affects the range of visibil- 
ity, and to supply charts which, by combining these 
factors, enable the limiting range to be found under 
any set of prevailing conditions.’” Eleven nomo- 
graphic visibility charts present the data in a form 
which relates the meteorological range (yards) to the 
liminal target distance (yards) and the target con- 
trast. These charts cover the meterological condi- 
tions of full daylight, overcast day, very dark day, 
twilight, deep twilight, full moon, quarter moon, 
starlight, and overcast starlight —L. A. Riggs. 

3784. Flamant, Francoise, & Stiles, W. S. The 
directional and spectral sensitivities of the retinal 
rods to adapting fields of different wave-lengths. 
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J. Physiol., 1948, 107, 187-—202.—Two experimental 
techniques employed in the measurement of rod 
response by the human eye to different wave- 
lengths are described. Selected results from their 
usage follow: (1) “‘The absolute parafoveal threshold 
for a monochromatic test stimulus is nearly independ- 
ent of the angle of incidence of the light on the retina 
for wave-lengths below 600 my, but exhibits a 
marked directional effect in the red.’’ (2) The 
“relative spectral sensitivity of the rod mechanism 
is the same”’ for the 2 methods employed. (3) The 
rod response ‘‘to an adapting field is non-directional, 
or nearly so, for all colours of the field.”.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

3785. Guggenbiihl, August. (Universitéts-Augen- 
klinik, Basle, Switzerland.) Das stereoskopische 
Sehen des hell-und dunkeladaptierten Auges. (Ster- 
eoscopic vision under light and dark adaptation.) 
Ophthalmologica, 1948, 115, 193-218.—Central and 
eccentric acuity for stereoscopic vision under light 
and dark adaptation has been investigated by the 
writer using the apparatus described by Monje. 
“A complete parallelism was found relating to. . . 
stereoscopic vision with a threshold for the 
dark tests . . . 3 times (central vision), and 1.7 times 
(eccentric) higher.’’ Stereoscopic vision of the dark 
adapted eye, according to the author, is a function 
of the para-central parts of the retina. In addition, 
it was reported that the decline of stereoscopic 
vision towards the periphery of the retina was equal 
to the decline of the angular visual acuity.—S. Ross. 


3786. Hartridge, H. (St. Bartholomew's Hosp., 
Ved. Coll., London.) Dependence of anomaloscope 
matching on viewing distance or field size. Nature, 
Lond., 1947, 160, 831-832.—Several series of di- 
chromatic, monochromatic, wide band, and yellow- 
blue filters (matched within a series for hue and 
saturation at an intensity of 50 ft.-c. and 5° visual 
angle) were viewed in pairs at visual angles of 1°, 5°, 
and 25°. In each case an estimate was made of the 
amount of change in color. It was found that with 
increase in visual angle alteration (by the filters) of 
red sensations, but not blue, produced color changes. 
This effect was still present at a visual angle of 25°. 
—A. C. Hoffman. 

3787. Hartridge, H. (St. Bartholomew's Hosp., 
Med. Coll., London.) Some fatigue effects on the 
human retina produced by using coloured lights. 
Nature, Lond., 1947, 160, 538-539.—Following 4-1 
minute exposure to a narrow lemon-yellow band of 
light (centered on 570 mp) subtending 20°, “the 
spectrum was found to be darker than usual in the 
blue and violet; the red region had a purplish-pink 
colour, the green appeared pale blue-green, and lying 
between them was a narrow neutral tint area com- 
pletely devoid of any yellow colour.” Following 
exposure to a red band (centering on 690 my) and 
a green band (530 my), “yellow was not so saturated 
in colour, but was not replaced by grey; red and 
green were less bluish, and the short wave-length 
end of the spectrum was scarcely altered.’’ Follow- 





ing exposure in turn to narrow bands varying in 
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mean wave-length from 690 to 490 muy, “it was 
found that the most effective in altering yellow to 
grey were those which had transmission bands in the 
yellow and yellow-green. Next came those in the 
orange and the green; while those with bands at 
0.69 uw and at 0.51 w and 0.49 w had no observable 
effect on the spectrum colours.’’ Exposure to a 
yellow filter transmitting nearly the whole spectrum, 
“‘was found to darken the whole spectrum, but other- 
wise to have no specific effect on it.’”-—A. C. Hoffman. 


3788. Horner, R. G. (Jiford, Lid., Brentwood, 
Essex) & Purslow, E. T. Dependence of anomalo- 
scope matching on viewing-distance or field-size. 
Nature, Lond., 1948, 161, 484-485.—The ratio of 
red to green required in anomaloscope matching of a 
narrow-band yellow was found to decrease as a 
function of viewing distance (taken as unity for an 
18 mm. field at 50 cm., down to an average of 0.85 
at 300 cm.). However, with the introduction of a 
3 mm. artificial pupil, this decrease was not as great; 
with a 3 mm. opaque stop, the decrease was greater. 
Essentially the same effects were noted for corre- 
sponding (in terms of visual angle) changes in the 
size of the field—A. C. Hoffman. 

3789. Jones, Loyd A., Higgins, George C. (East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) Photographic 
granularity and graininess. IV. Visual acuity thresh- 
olds; dynamic versus static assumptions. J. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1948, 38, 398-405.— Measurements were 
made of the maximum distances at which a series of 
rectangular test objects were visible. The length- 
width ratios of the test objects varied from 4050 to 
1. Assuming a nystagmic motion of the eyeball, 
calculations based on these data may be made of the 
‘“‘summated temporal illuminance gradients’’ on the 
retina. These values were found to be essentially 
constant throughout the threshold experiments. 
Assuming a motionless eyeball, however, leads to the 
calculation of summated spatial gradients of illu- 
minance on the cones of the retinal mosaic. Since the 
latter values were not found to be constant, the con- 
clusion is drawn that the experimental results sup- 
port the assumption of a continuous nystagmic 
motion of the eyeball.— L. A. Riggs. 


3790. Karplus, S. (/ Gascoyne Road, London.), 
& Wright, W. D. (Imperial Coll. Science & Tech- 
nology, London.) Fovealtritanopia. Nature, Lond., 
1947, 160, 647-648.—As a matter of historical inter- 
est, the first author briefly reviews the controversy 
over Koenig's hypothesis that the fovea is blue- 
blind. The second author suggests that many of 
the differences of opinion may be semantic in origin: 
“. . . dichromatism implies that colour matching 
can be carried out by the mixture of only two 
matching stimuli, and it is in this sense that the 
central fovea has been described as dichromatic, and 
not in the sense of there being only two qualities of 
sensation associated with its stimulation.”” Also the 
word, ‘‘blindness,”” has been used to imply some loss 
of blue sensitivity and not necessarily complete 
insensitivity. Thus, it may be necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the validity of the interpretation 
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of the dichromatism and the validity of the phenom- 
enon itself.—A. C. Hoffman. 


3791. Lawson, Robert W. (U. Sheffield, Eng.) 
Blinking: its role in physical measurements. Na- 
ture, Lond., 1948, 161, 154-157.—The period of 
blackout and incomplete vision (mobile vision) 
during each blink is discussed as a source of sub- 
jective error (contributing to the personal equation) 
in making certain types of measurements—especi- 
ally those in which the duration of the events to be 
observed is small in comparison with the blackout 
period or in which the succession is random or rapid. 
Particular attention is given to this source of error 
in determining important constants in radioactivity 
measurements. Mention is also made of the effect 
of blinking on proficiency in sports, photography, 


and driving.—A. C. Hoffman. 


3792. O’Day, Kevin. (St. Vincent's Hosp., Mel- 
bourne, Australia.) Visual cells of the guinea pig. 
Nature, Lond., 1947, 160, 648.—Evidence, of an 
histological nature, is discussed in support of the 
conclusion that the retina of the guinea pig is not 
“pure rod.” In commenting on this article (p. 838, 
same volume), Granit points out that, whereas a 
complete Purkinge shift was noted in 36% of the 
retinal elements of the cat, such Purkinge shifts 
have not been found in the eyes of rats and guinea 


pigs.—A. C. Hoffman. 


3793. Pickford, R. W. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
Darkening of red in protanopes. Nature, Lond., 
1948, 161, 27.—Various mixtures of red and green 
light (Ilford Spectrum Red and Green Filters) were 
matched for brightness against yellow light. For 
twelve protanopes the mean brightness-level of the 
red light was only 15.5% as bright as for 18 deuter- 
anopes and several hundred normal subjects; the 
brightness-level steadily increased to normal, how- 
ever, as green was added. At the extreme red end 
of the spectrum, the scatter of measurements for the 
protanopes did not overlap those of the deuteran- 
opes; since the members of the present sample were 
not in all instances similarly distinguished by the 
Ishihara Test, the above finding is regarded as con- 
firming the view that the latter test does not clearly 
distinguish between protanopes and deuteranopes 


—A. C. Hoffman. 


3794. Scobee, Richard G. (640 So. Kingshighway, 
St. Louis, Mo.), & Green, Earl L. Relationships 
between lateral heterophoria, prism vergence, and 
the near point of convergence. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1948, 31, 427-440.—The relationship of these vari- 
ables to age, sex, and refractive error was studied; 
data are ‘used in suggesting which tests should be 
included in selecting a reliable group of tests of 
muscle balance.—D. Shaad. 





3795. Simonson, Ernst, & Brozek, Josef. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Effects of illumination 
level on visual performance and fatigue. J. opt. 


Soc. Amer., 1948, 38, 384—-397.—Illumination levels 
of 2, 5, 15, 50, 100 and 300 footcandles were employed 
in repeated experiments with 6 normal subjects. 
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A 2-hour period of visual work was used in each ex- 
periment, the visual task being the difficult one of 
recognizing fine details such as those involved in a 
conveyor inspection operation. Fatigue effects were 
measured by work samples taken during the 2 hours 
and also by before-and-after measurements of visual 
efficiency as revealed by recognition times, critical 
fusion frequency, accommodation, convergence, eye 
movements and brightness discrimination. The 100 
foot-candle level was found to be optimal for this 
sort of task as judged by the measures of perform- 
ance. The visual tests failed to show the fatigue 
which was clearly revealed by the performance 
tests.— L. A. Riggs. 


3796. Smith, Kendon R. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Visual apparent movement in the absence of neural 
interaction. Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 73-78.— 
Using 10 sophisticated S's, alternating stimulation 
of the 2 nasal retinae was found to produce the 
experience of apparent horizontal movement with 
7 S's. ‘‘The experience usually reported was that of 
‘pure phi’ but occasional object motion was also 
perceived. From an analysis of the neural tracts 
involved during experimental observations, it is con- 
cluded that in all probability no neural interaction 
corresponding to horizontal movement was in exist- 
ence. The Gestalt theory of apparent movement, 
which contends that corresponding interaction is 
responsible for the perception of visual apparent 
movement, is thus cast into considerable doubt.” — 
S. C. Ericksen. 

3797. Stiles, W. S. Mechanism of colour vision. 
Nature, Lond., 1947, 160, 664-666.— Papers read at 
the International Conference on Colour Vision (July 
28—-August 2, 1947) are reviewed. The topics covered 
include: spectral sensitivity curves (scotopic domin- 
ator, photopic dominator, modulator curves, and 
composite curves) obtained by microelectrode tech- 
niques (papers by Granit, de Vries, Pirenne); on-or- 
off characteristics of retinal elements in relation to 
spectral responses or polarizing currents passed 
through the retina (Granit, Tansley, Gernandt); 
central connections of retinal structures (Polyak, 
Le Gros Clark); hypothesis that the central fovea 
contains cones and non-adapting or day rods (Will- 
mer); properties of the photochemical systems of the 
retina (Wald, Morton, Bliss); comparison of visual 
acuities attributable to pure brightness and to pure 
color contrast (Mac Adam); color matching and dis- 
crimination in relation to color theory (Wright, 
Stiles, Hecht, Hartridge, Dimmick); problems of 
color-blindness (Judd, Pitt, Schouten, Farnsworth); 
genetics of color vision (Kalmus); chromatic aber- 
ration (Ivanoff); and factors determining absolute 
visual thresholds (Van der Velden, Bouman, Hecht). 
—A. C. Hoffman. 

3798. Szekeres, George. A new determination of 
the Young-Helmholz primaries. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1948, 38, 350-363.—Color-mixture data for the 
normal trichromatic observer have been used as a 
basis for an attempt to determine the primaries cor- 
responding to the “fundamental sensations” of the 
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Young-Helmholz theory. The assumption is made 
that the form of each of the 3 primary response 
functions resembles that of the bell-shaped photopic 
luminosity function. The exact specification of each 
of the 3 functions is given in terms of the I.C.I. table 
of trichromatic coefficients. The peaks of the red, 
green and violet functions lie respectively at 567, 
543 and 447 millimicrons. The 3 functions may be 
shown to account for protanopia and deuteranopia 
if the assumption is made that the former represents 
the loss of the red response function while the latter 
represents simply an inability to discriminate the 
hues associated with the red and green receptors.— 
L. A. Riggs. 

3799. Weitz, Joseph, & Post, Dorothy. ( New- 
comb Coll., New Orleans, La.) A stereoscopic study 
of figural after-effects. Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 
59-65.—Using 4 main conditions of stereoscopic 
presentation, the Kohler hypothesis of electrical 
brain-fields was corroborated in only one. Ten 
women S’s were used in each group. “In view of 
these findings it would appear that the ‘Kohler 
effect’ can not be obtained stereoscopically with 
this set of inspection- and test-figures, or, if there is 
such an effect, it would seem that Kohler’s explana- 
tion is not adequate. A tentative analysis of the 
results of this study is offered in terms of past 
experience.”’—S. C. Ericksen. 


[See also abstracts 3751, 4176, 4179. ] 
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3800. Bachem, A. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Note 
on Neu’s review of the literature on absolute pitch. 
Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 161-162.—Some objections 
are raised by the writer to the conclusions made by 
Neu in his review of the literature on absolute pitch. 
(see 21: 3444).—S. Ross. 


3801. Békésy, Georg V. The recruitment phe- 
nomenon and difference limen in hearing and vibra- 
tion sense. Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 1947, 57, 765- 
777.—It was found that in nerve deafness, loudness 
increases more rapidly than is normal as the sound 
intensity is increased. When this recruitment 
phenomenon occurs, the difference limen for loud- 
ness at all frequencies in the audible range is dimin- 
ished. The same phenomena were observed in the 
vibration sense when the tips of the finger or the 
nose were anaesthetized (by ethyl chloride freezing) 
or fatigued (by vibrations of larze amplitude). As 
frequency was gradually increased, it was found that 
the difference limen was the first to diminish; lower- 
ing of the absolute threshold did not appear until 
the higher frequencies were reached.—A. C. Hoffman. 


3802. Juul, Aksel, & Vraa-Jensen, G. (U. 
Copenhagen, Denmark.) On the effect of ascaridole 
on the inner ear; electrobiological and histological 
studies on the localization of the cochlear micro- 
phone effect. Acta Pharmacol. Toxicol., 1947, 3, 
51-72.—In a control group of 22 guinea pigs where 
Preyer’s reflex and the microphone effect were found 
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normal, the histologic examination of the cochleae 
after intravital fixation showed a normal appearance. 
25 animals were treated with an ascaridole emulsion 
by mouth in doses of 30-60 centigrams with intervals 
of 1 week, later on with intervals of 1-2 days. }¢ of 
the animals developed a partial or complete deafness 
according to the absence of the Preyer’s reflex and 
the results of the microphone effect. The histologic 
examination of the cochleae showed that the hair 
cells in the organ of Corti first became more slender 
and taller, their nuclei became more pyknotic; then 
the sensory cells disappear completely while the 
supporting cells still remained unaffected. Gradu- 
ally these cells became affected too; the organ of 
Corti is flattened and conglutinated so that struc- 
tures at last were impossible to distinguish. No 
definite effect could be seen on the nerve cells or on 
the membrane of Reissner. A close correlation be- 
tween the observed degeneration of the hair cells 
and the effect on the microphone effect could be 
revealed in the experiments. The authors conclude 
that the effect of ascaridole on the ear is due to a 
degeneration of the hair cells and that the hair cells 
are essential to the establishment of the microphone 
effect.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


3803. Sullivan, Joseph A., Gotlieb, C. C., & 
Hodges, W. E. Shift of bone conduction threshold 
on occlusion of the external ear canal. Laryngo- 
scope, St. Louis, 1947, 57, 690-703.—By the method 
of limits, bone-conduction thresholds (at 125, 250, 
500, 1000, 2000, 4000, and 8000 cycles per sec.) were 
determined before and after occlusion (by means of 
wet cotton batting) of one ear (25 db. masking of the 
other ear) in 28 normal persons and in 51 otologic 
patients. A significant decrease in threshold of from 
1 to 23 decibels was noted at all frequencies tested 
with greater shift occurring at the lower frequencies. 
The shift was less pronounced in the case of abnor- 
mal ears. Possible explanations of this effect are 
discussed.—A. C. Hoffman. 


3804. Walzl, Edward M. Representation of the 
cochlea in the cerebral cortex. Laryngoscope, St. 
Louis, 1947, 57, 778-787.—Experimental results are 
reviewed which support the conclusion that “‘there 
is a spatial frequency localization in the cochlea and 
that the pattern set up in the cochlea by a sound is 
projected to dual auditory areas in each hemisphere. 
The dual areas are arranged in inverted order with 
respect to the parts of the cochlea. . ."—A. C. 
Hoffman. 


[See also abstracts 3705, 3839, 3908, 4091. ] 
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3805. Beeman, Elizabeth A. The effect of male 
hormone on aggressive behavior in mice. Physiol. 
Zoél., 1947, 20, 373-405.—Groups (usually 4 at a 
time) of Cs, black and Bogg albino male mice, 
reared in isolation, were paired in randomized, 
round-robins of encounters. Both experimental and 
control groups were used in a series of observations 
of the aggressive behavior of normal animals, of 
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castrated mice, and of castrated animals in which 
pellets of testosterone propionate were subcutane- 
ously implanted. Though the aggressive behavior 
pattern (tail rattling, parrying, fighting, attacking, 
mincing, etc.) of both strains of mice was found to 
be qualitatively similar, the Cs; black mice fought 
more frequently than the albino mice. Regardless 
of age at castration, practically no aggression ap- 
peared following the operation on either strain. 
Implantation of the male hormone, however, re- 
induced aggressive behavior characteristics of the 
normal male of comparable strain. The amount of 
aggressive behavior was found to be related to the 
size of the seminal vesicles and prostate glands.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


3806. Deutsch, Albert [Ed.] Sex habits of 
American men; a symposium on the Kinsey Report. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. x, 244 p. $3.00.— 
The editor introduces this symposium with an evalu- 
ation of Dr. Kinsey and his work. The other con- 
tributors present critical comments concerning the 
Kinsey Report from the point of view of their several 
specialties. Anthropology, psychiatry, sociology, 
law, religion, marriage counseling, and sex education 
are the points of view from which the report is ap- 
praised. The validity of Kinsey’s methods are 
critically evaluated. The contributions are made by 
separate authors expert in their several fields.— 

M. Louttit. 

3807. Domm, L. V. (U. 
David E. The sexual behavior of intersexual 
domestic fowl. Physiol. Zodl., 1948, 21, 14-31.— 
The behavior of ‘‘intersexual roosters’ (produced by 
injecting estrogenic hormones into the egg) in the 
presence of normal roosters, normal females, or 
stuffed female dummies is described. Finding that 
the peck-order status and the degree of complete- 
ness of male sexual behavior were related to the 
degree of masculinity of the plumage, it is suggested 
that the behavior patterns displayed depended upon 
the level or threshold of hormone concentration.— 


A. C. Hoffman. 


3808. Huntsman, A. G. (U. Toronto, Canada.) 
Salmon and animal migration. Nature, Lond., 1948, 
161, 300—302.— Observation of salmon for more than 
a decade indicates that ‘‘migration’’ is not neces- 
sarily a regular or routine movement between breed- 
ing grounds in rivers and feeding grounds in the sea. 
Rather, their movements are regarded as rheotaxes— 
in salmon, an upstream orientation or response to 
current flow. If salmon do ‘‘migrate,”’ they descend 
waterways either by wandering about or by failing 
to react actively enough in current to remain up- 
stream; salmon ascend when they either wander 
about or are sufficiently stimulated to swim upstream 
in rapids. The stimulus may come from increase in 
stream flow or from wandering of the salmon into 
more rapid waters. Movements of salmon in the 
sea are determined by the conditions they meet 
temperature, salinity gradients, water like that of 
the home stream, population density.—A. C. 
Hoffman, 


Chicago, Ill.), & Davis, 
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3809. McBride, Arthur F. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada.), & Hebb, D. O. Behavior of the captive 
bottle-nose dolphin, Tursiops truncatus. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 111-123.—A summary 
of observations of captive porpoises is given. Vision 
and hearing are well-developed, and vocalizations 
are produced in the form of “‘jaw-snapping,” whis- 
tling, and barking. In captivity the porpoise shows a 
diurnal sleep cycle. There is a stable dominance 
hierarchy. Both homosexual and heterosexual be- 
haviot has been observed, as well as masturbation 
in the male. An instance of live birth is described. 
The play of the porpoise is complex and goes on for 


long periods. They manifest many and definite 


fears. The homologies of these types of behavior 
with that of other mammals is discussed. When 
various characteristics of porpoise behavior are 
considered and compared, the animal may be 


located at many different points in a scale of phylo- 
genetic complexity. Although no information is 
available on problem-solving in this form, other 
types of behavior place the porpoise at a place in the 


developmental scale between the dog and the 
chimpanzee.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 
3810. Zigler, Michael J. (Wellesley Coll., Wel- 


lesley, Mass.), Martin, Barbara, Smith, Arline, & 
Stadeker, Jean. Post-contractional fatigue: change 
in magnitude of involuntary behavior as a function 
of successive tensive stimulations. /. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1948, 41, 124-136.—‘Post-contraction, 
the involuntary reaction which the arm makes in 
response to sustained tension, is investigated in re- 
gard to its fatigue characteristics. .. . The mag- 
nitude of the involuntary elevation of the arm in- 
creases initially, passes through a maximum and 
then declines in a regular way. By varying both 
the duration, and the intensity of tension serially, 
post-contractional fatigue functions are found to 
vary directly with the amount . of the tension 
used. Explanation of the obtained fatigue functions 
is provided in terms of known principles of neuro- 
45 references.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


physiology.” 


[See also abstracts 3738, 4070. | 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


3811. Bartlett, F.C. The measurement of human 
skill. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1948, 22, 83-91.— 
The chief items required for the experimental meas- 
urement of those forms of skill which combine 
bodily and mental behavior are a direct measure of 
achievement, receptor key items determined from 
the stimulus pattern, and total reaction time in a 
series of trials. The “range of constancy,”’ or degree 
of resistance to disintegrating conditions, is felt to 
be the best single measure of skill level, but is gener- 
ally unsatisfactory when used alone. Human skill is 
felt to be basically a discontinuous function. Some 
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problems arising from this point of view are briefly 
discussed.—G. S. Speer. 


3812. Pear, T. H. (U. Manchester, Eng.) Pro- 
fessor Bartlett on skill. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
1948, 22, 92-93.—Batrlett’s concepts and explana- 
tions are based upon studies of special and too 
limited types of skill, and other concepts are too 
cryptically expressed. (see 22: 3811).—G. S. Speer. 


3813. Peel, E. A. (U. Durham, Eng.) Assess- 
ment of interest in practical topics. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1948, 18, 41-47.—An information test of 
interest comprising items offering a choice between 
those of a practical and of an academic character 
was given to 173 boys of superior ability aged 11+. 
The results showed a marked trend away from prac- 
tical interests and in the direction of interest in 
academic topics. Correlations between practical 
interest and practical ability as independently 
determined were positive, while a negative correla- 
tion was obtained between practical interest and 
verbal intelligence.— R. C. Strassburger. 


3814. Stoll, W. A. Lysergsiure-diathylamid, ein 
Phantastikum aus der Mutterkorngruppe. (Diethy! 
ester of lysergic acid, a phantasy-stimulant from the 
ergot-group.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1947, 60, 279-323.—The psychic effects of the diethyl 
ester of lysergic acid, a semi-synthetic ergot deriva- 
tive, are reported at considerable length from a study 
of its administration 29 times in 16 normal persons 
and 20 times in 6 schizophrenics. A state of intox- 
ication of the acute exogenous reaction type is 
produced. Beside cloudiness of consciousness, 
alternation of moods, flight of ideas, motor and 
vegetative symptoms there appear very impressive 
disturbances of perception and visual hallucinations 
of an eidetic character. Memory disturbances are 
noted among the after-effects. Comparisons are 
made with the effects of mescal.— F. C. Sumner. 


3815. Warcollier, René, Mind to mind. New 
York: Creative Age Press, 1948. xxviii, 109 p. 
$2.50.—“If the soul exists, science will find it.” 
In this spirit the author, an engineer, launched 40 
years of experimentation with the telepathic trans- 
mission of drawings, the results of which are given in 
some detail in this booklet, condensed from the 
French La Telepathie (1914) and a series of articles 
in Revue Metapsychique (1920’s and 1930's). He 
concludes that telepathy is a primitive, ‘“‘global’’ or 
undifferentiated kind of mental activity, which is 
not concerned with those sharply defined objects 
with which scientific thought is usually concerned; 
that it takes the form of images, which may undergo 
all the processes that dreams undergo and so call for 
the same type of interpretation. There are brief 
discussions of interpretation of these drawings in 
terms of latency, parallelism, dissociation, analysis, 
synthesis, syncretism (a coined phrase), movement, 
pragnanz, emotional factors, with the conclusion 
that the percipient is not passive, but quite active. 
The material is simply and adequately presented. 
Glossary. 107-item bibliography.—L. R. Steiner. 
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LEARNING & MEMORY 


3816. Bromiley, Reg. B. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Conditioned responses in a dog 
after removal of neocortex. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1948, 41, 102-110.—The author reports 
conditioning studies made on an almost completely 
decorticated dog. Histological examination showed 
only minute fragments of neocortex left after the 
2-stage decortication. Conditioned response train- 
ing began in the tenth post-operative week. The 
animal readily conditioned limb-withdrawal to the 
sound of a Galton whistle, and later transferred this 
to a response to light. A histological report and 
behavioral notes are included. 18 references.— 
L. I. O’ Kelly. 

3817. Eriksen, Charles W. (Stanford U., Calif.), 
Porter, Paul B., & Stone, Calvin P. Learning ability 
in rats given electroconvulsive shocks in late 
infancy. Part I. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 
41, 144-154.—A course of 10 electroconvulsive 
shocks was administered to rats in the age interval 
of 20-30 days. In one part of the experiment learn- 
ing tests were made 10 days after the course of 
shocks, and in the other group the learning tests 
were started after an interval of 20 days. Littermate 
controls were used. The maze training consisted of 
2 trials per day for 15 days on a Stone multiple-T 
maze. The results indicated a slight but statisti- 
cally significant difference in favor of the control 
groups for errors, trials to reach a criterion, and 
time. ‘‘Recovery from the effects of electrocon- 
vulsive shocks seemed to be as complete after 10 as 
after 20 days post shock.” —L. J. O’ Kelly. 


3818. Gagné, Robert M. (Connecticut Coll., New 
Londen.), Foster, Harriet, & Crowley, Miriam E. 
The measurement of transfer of training. Psychol. 
Bull., 1948, 45, 97-130.—The article summarizes 
the methods used to give quantitative expression to 
measures of transfer of training. 6 relatively dis- 
tinct methods of measurement are discussed, to- 
gether with the advantages and limitations of each. 
Criteria for transfer measures are mentioned, and 
each of the methods of measurement are considered. 
136-item bibliography.—S. Ross. 

3819. Grant, David A., Norris, Eugenia B., & 
Hornseth, John P. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Sensitization of the Beta response under verbally 
induced inhibitory set and counter-reenforcement. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 66-72.—Using 60 S’s, 
five test-series of light stimuli were alternated with 
periods of dark adaptation. S’sin 3 of the sub-groups 
were instructed to inhibit their eyelid-reactions and 
3 instructed not to try to influence their natural 
responses to the stimuli. 4 of these groups received 
counter-reenforcement and for 2 groups the function 
of the counter-reenforcement was explained in ad- 
vance of the experiment. It was found that inhibi- 
tory instructions affected significantly the magnitude 
but not the frequency of the Beta-response. ‘‘When 
the present findings were compared with the results 
of a parallel experiment on the conditioned eyelid 
response, it was found that Beta-response resembled 
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the eyelid-reflex more closely than it did a learned 
response.”’—S. C. Ericksen. 


3820. Grice, G. Robert. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
An experimental test of the expectation theory of 
learning. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 137- 
143.—Using a simple T-maze, rats were run under 
thirst motivation, with equal number of runs to the 
right and to the left. A water reward was given in 
both goal boxes, but the left box also contained a 
large quantity of food. After 48 trials the animals 
were run under hunger motivation and satiated for 
thirst. No preferential choice was apparent on the 
first trial, 12 animals turning left, 11 turning right. 
After the first trial training was continued, the food 
being shifted to the right side for half of the animals, 
and both groups being trained to make the choice 
leading to food. No differences in errors or trials to 
learn were evidenced between the 2 groups. “The 
results are interpreted as being in disagreement with 
the predictions of the expectation theory of learning, 
and as supporting the predictions of the stimulus- 
response reinforcement theory.’’—L. J. O'Kelly. 


3821. Lindahl, R. (Géteborgs Hégskola, Géteborg, 
Sweden.) Inlarningsprocessen; en kritisk éversikt 
och psykologisk analys. (The learning process; a 
critical survey and psychological analysis.) Géte- 
borg: Elanders Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1946. 301 
p. 10 Kr.—Theories of learning are divided into 2 
groups: associative and gestalt. Under the heading of 
associative theories, Lindahl discusses Thorndike 
and Hull; under gestalt, the theories of Koffka, 
Wheeler, Adams, and Tolman. The experimental 
background of these theories, associative and gestalt, 
are amply documented. Implications of the the- 
ories of learning for practical pedagogy are dis- 
cussed. Chapter two is devoted to a discussion of 
trial and error learning. Chapter three is con- 
cerned with the law of effect. The final chapter is 
devoted to a factor analysis of learning and the 
acquisition of knowledge in school, undertaken by 
Lindahl. 6-page bibliography.—A. Tejler. 

3822. Marx, Melvin H. (U. Missorui, Columbia.) 
Effects of supranormal glutamic acid on maze learn- 
ing. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 82-92.— 
Using 125 albino rats, 38 days of age at the start of 
the experiment, an attempt was made to determine 
the effect of glutamic acid on maze performance. 
The animals were divided into 3 groups, one group 
receiving supplemental glutamic acid, one group 
glycine and the third group, distilled water. After 
6 weeks of this dietary regime the animals were run 
on a 14-unit water maze under conditions of massed 
practice to a criterion of one perfect trial. Motiva- 
tion was escape from water. The animals were later 
given re-learning trials. The results indicated no 
significant differences in either time or errors be- 
tween the 3 groups on either learning or re-learning. 
Possible explanations of the discrepancies between 
this study and those reported previously are con- 
sidered. 21 references.—L. J. O'Kelly. 

3823. Norris, Eugenia B., & Grant, David A. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Eyelid conditioning as 
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affected by verbally induced inhibitory set and 
counter reénforcement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 
61, 37-49.—48 subjects were divided into 6 equal 
groups. Half were asked to inhibit the eyelid CR’s 
“while the Ss in the other three groups were in- 
structed not to interfere with their ‘natural re- 
actions.’"’ One pair of groups received no supple- 
mentary reinforcement; one pair received a wrist 
shock with each CR; the third pair received both 
the counter-reinforcement and an advance explana- 
tion of this shock condition. “In spite of the com- 
bined effects of inhibitory instructions, counter re- 
enforcement, and supporting explanation, eyelid 
conditioning took place on Day 1 (5% confidence 
level).”" “The present experiment produced strik- 
ing effects of inhibitory instructions where previous 
experiments had not. This discrepancy was inter- 
preted in terms of the fact that sensitization of the 
Beta-response of the eyelid to light was avoided in 
the present study."’"—S. C. Ericksen. 

3824. Passey, George Edward. The influence of 
the intensity of the unconditioned stimulus upon 
acquisition of a conditioned response. In Clark 
University, Abstracts of dissertations ... 1947. 
Worcester, Mass., 1947, 19, 92-93. (Clark Univ. 
Bull., 1947, No. 182.)\—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

3825. Solomon, Richard L. (Harvard U., Cam- 
Mass.) Effort and extinction rate: a con- 
firmation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 93- 
101.—Two groups of rats were trained in a simple 
jumping situation under hunger motivation. One 
group was required to jump 8 inches, the other group 
16inches. Following the learning trials, both groups 
were given extinction trials. The long-jump group 
showed more rapid extinction than did the short- 
jump group. The relationship of these results to 
Hull’s theory and further experimental tests is 
~onsidered.— L. I. O' Kelly. 

3826. Stone, G. Raymond. (U. Oklahoma, Nor- 
man.) A note on Postman’s review of the literature 
on the law of effect. Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 151- 
160.—The writer discusses 3 major points of dis- 
agreement with some of the interpretations and con- 
clusions made by Postman in his recent review 
(see 22: 2053).—S. Ross. 

3827. Weiner, Milton Gershon. The effect of 
inactivity by chloral hydrate on the retention of a 
simple maze habit in the albino rat. In Clark 
Unwersity, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1947. 
Worcester, Mass., 1947, 19, 94-95. (Clark Univ. 
Bull., 1947, No. 182.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


bridge, 


[See also abstract 4171. ] 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


3828. Brain, W. Russell. (69 Eccleston Square, 
London.) Some reflections on genius. Eugen. Rev., 
1948, 40, 12-20.—A theoretical discussion on the 
source of variability in manifestations of hereditary 
ability in some families and its comparative fixity 
in others; on the relationship between the nervous 
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abnormality of genius and the more familiar abnor- 
malities of disease. The suggestion is made that the 
genius excels the average man in that he is richer in 
‘“‘schemas,”’ the functional patterns into which nerve 
cells are grouped. The genius’s superior capacity 
for verbal symbolization may be dependent on 
hereditary factors. The genius possesses memory, 
the “creative inspiration,” which follows periods of 
conscious work and which precedes others, and 
“high emotion,’’ well beyond the average man. 
These all depend upon the richness and complexity 
of “‘schemas."”” The “schema” is partly innate, 
partly developed by use. Musical genius reveals 
its innateness by the early age at which it often 
manifests itself. The concept of physiological 
“‘schemas,”’ underlying the conscious and the uncon- 
scious mind, can explain the idio-savant too, because 
his “‘schemas” are in a narrow field and work physi- 
ologically. The predominant role of feeling in crea- 
tive artists explains the close correlation between 
genius and instability.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


[See also abstracts 3905, 4101, 4117. ] 


INTELLIGENCE 


3829. Eysenck, H. J. (Maudsley Hosp., London.) 
Some recent studies of intelligence; a survey of 
the Society’s “Occasional Papers.” Eugen. Rev., 
1948, 40, 21-22.—Appreciation is expressed for the 
series of ‘‘Occasional papers on eugenics”’ containing 
contributions to eugenics made by certain outstand- 
ing social scientists, including Burt, Thomson, Black- 
burn, and Terman, who describe large-scale experi- 
mental studies they themselves carried out. It is 
suggested that the effect of environment on intel- 
ligence is under-estimated, and that correlations be- 
tween intelligence and fertility were fallaciously 
lowered because they were derived from restricted 
ranges of ability. Terman’s recent comparative 
follow-up report on successful versus unsuccessful 
geniuses reveals that the former excel in outstanding 
character traits such as: perseverence, self-confi- 
dence, integration goals, and freedom from inferi- 
ority feelings. The hope is expressed that similar 
large-scale researches may also be begun in England 
“for the greater advancement of the social good.’’— 
G. C. Schwesinger. 

3830. Fruchter, Benjamin. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) The nature of verbal fluency. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 33-47.—A primary 
purpose of this study was to determine whether 
fluency, i.e., ‘“‘the ease or speed of evocation of 
original associations and hypotheses” is a general 
factor functioning in both verbal and non-verbal 
media. 8 centroid factor loadings based on a sub- 
matrix of 20 tests selected from Thurstone’s original 
battery of 57 (‘Primary Mental Abilities’) were 
computed and rotated, 2 at a time, according to the 
criteria of simple structure and positive manifold. 
No general fluency factor common to both verbal 
and non-verbal tests was found in the rotated 
factorial matrix. Verbal fluency itself appeared to 
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be made up of 2 or 3 independent factors: fluence in 
dealing with single words, fluency of ‘‘controlled 
associations,”’ and rate of production of syntactically 
coherent discourse. Additional findings yielded by 
the analysis were that (1) the vocabulary tests are 
more highly saturated with verbal content than they 
were in Thurstone’s solution; (2) Thurstone’s 
spatial factor can be split into 2 separate factors: 
spatial relations and visualization ——E. Raskin. 

3831. Jeffress, Lloyd A. (California Inst. Tech- 
nology, Pasadena.) The nature of ‘primary abilities.’ 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 107—111.—Thurstone’s 
fundamental postulate of factor analysis is subjected 
to critical review and testing by way of hypothetical 
data. ‘‘We will employ perfect tests in which all the 
variance is common factor variance and depends in 
Group A upon two factors and in Group B on three.” 
“Only by the analysis of results from a great variety 
of samples can we hope to determine the extent to 
which the ‘primary abilities’ will vary from one 
population to another, and even then the variation 
from person to person within the sample must remain 
a troublesome possibility.’-—S. C. Ericksen. 


3832. Thorndike, Edward L. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) The future of measure- 
ments of abilities. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1948, 18, 
21-25.—Although substantial success has been 
achieved in improving the objectivity of measure- 
ments of abilities, the adequacy and purity. of such 
measurements has been insufficiently stressed. 
There is pressing need for criteria based upon clearer 
descriptions of abilities, with the proper weighting 
of the component products or behaviors. The aim 
of research in this area should be the modification 
of existing tests in the direction of measuring more 
of a given ability than they now do, rather than the 
more ambitious but impractical one of measuring 
all of that ability. Purity of measurement demands 
the assessment of ability uncontaminated by other 
abilities. The degree of purity desired does not 
require that all correlations with other abilities be 
zero, but rather that the measurement as made does 
not extend beyond the ability as described. In the 
development of criterion tests it is desirable to 
arrange the items in levels according to their diffi- 
culty, but within any level of difficulty the social 
and practical significance of the items might be 
considered. Traits of personality in some instances 
may be measured in the same manner as abilities 
should be measured.—R. C. Strassburger. 


[See also abstracts 3853, 3945. | 


PERSONALITY 


3833. Bogert, L. Jean. Diet and personality. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City Pub. Co., 1947. 
ix, 181 p. $2.00.—Like the earlier edition, of which 
this work is essentially an enlargement, this is a 
presentation of technical material for the layman. 
The author describes the effects of the mental and 
physical attributes of personality upon dietary 
habits and needs. The beginning chapters are de- 
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tailed descriptions of the 3 extreme physical types— 
slender, stocky, and muscular—and how mated 
extremes can compromise their dietary needs. 
Other topics include the effects of living habits upon 
the body, hypertension, effects of diet upon resist- 
ance to infection, synthetic vitamins versus natural, 
avoiding precocious senility through proper diet, 
indigestion, constipation, underweight, weight re- 
duction diets, and food fads.— L. S. Selling. 

3834. Never, Margrete Landmark. Person- 
lighetstyper. (Personality types.) Norsk pedag. 
Tidskr., 1947, 6, 161-173.—This is a critical review 
of the various personality types as formulated by 
Hippokrates, Galen, Viola, Pavlov, Jaensch, Jung, 
Kretschmer, and Sheldon, followed by a brief dis- 
cussion of later work with these types. The con- 
clusion reached is that there are no real “types” 
since all human traits distribute themselves on the 
normal curve, but that research on types has been 
valuable in adding to psychological knowledge.— 
M. L. Reymert. 

3835. Sanford, Fillmore H. (U. Maryland, Col- 
lege Park.) Speech and personality. In Penning- 
ton, L. A., & Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 157-177.— 
Reprinted from Psychol. Bull. (see 17: 1243). 


[See also abstracts 3938, 3947, 3958. | 


AESTHETICS 


3836. Espla, Oscar. Vues sur l’art. (Views on 
art.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1947, 40, 403-424.— 
Art, in contrast to simple esthetic experience and 
natural beauty, expresses a specific idea through a 
specific modality. An artistic creation is not a uni- 
versal but is, rather, unique. Considered as a 
symbol, it symbolizes only itself. It represents not 
objective reality but the artist’s transformation of 
his own emotional response to reality into a form 
technically congruent with the essential rhythm of 
the material—unity of form and substance being 
an essential feature of a work of art. Whether 
impressionistic or expressionistic, art is the affirma- 
tion of the artist’s personality—the “play of the 
soul’’ and indispensable for the artist’s well-being.— 
M. Sheehan. 

3837. Hungerland, H. Selective current bibli- 
ography for aesthetics and related fields. J. 
Aesthet., 1948, 6 (4), 355—372.—There is a section on 
psychology.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

3838. Seashore, C. E. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Play and beauty in music. Etude, 1948, 66, 71; 126- 
127.—Largely a plea for good diction in music.— 
P. R. Farnsworth. 

3839. Sjéstrém, Lennart. (U. Helsinki, Finland.) 
Experimentellphonetische Untersuchungen des Vi- 
bratophinomens der Singstimme. (An _ experi- 
mental phonetic investigation of the vibrato effect 
of the singing voice.) Acta Oto-laryng., Stockh., 
Suppl., 1948, No. 47, 123-130.—In order to deter- 
mine the physical basis of vibrato in the human 
voice, an oscillographic analysis was made of the 
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frequency and intensity changes in the voices of 5 
singers, ranging from soprano to baritone. These 
analyses show a slow change in intensity (ca. 6/sec.) 
and faster small changes in both intensity and fre- 
quency superimposed on the slower change. Since 
these faster changes are too fast for the ear to com- 
prehend them, it is concluded that the vibrato effect 
depends on the slower intensity changes.—W. R. 
Garner. 

3840. Skinner, John. Lewis Carroll’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland. Amer. Imago, 1947, 4, 3-31.— 
The Wonderland of Lewis Carroll becomes intelligi- 
ble only after a study of his life and a consideration 
of what he was trying to achieve when he wrote it. 
“The practice of reversal permeates [his] life... , 
his stories, and his hobbies.’ He created 2 per- 
sonalities for himself, the character of Lewis Carroll 
reversing at every point the behavior of Professor 
Dodgson, the pedantic, forbidding adult. ‘In later 
years ... the querulous and complaining char- 
acteristics of his behavior were said to be more pro- 
nounced.”’ His sexual wishes were disguised by his 
interest in young girls whom he discarded as friends 
as they became adolescents. There were clear ex- 





pressions of hostility toward boys. He stammered 
occasionally, suffered from insomnia, and was de- 
scribed as prim and old maidish in habit and attitude 


and as experiencing unconscious periods which were 
like a seizure.—W. A. Varvel. 


[See also abstracts 3705, 3914. ] 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3841. Nicholas, J. S. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Developmental physiology. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1948, 10, 43-64.—The work in this field 
appearing during the period from July, 1946 to 
August, 1947 is reviewed under the following head- 
ings: Experimental Morphology, Biochemistry of 
the Embryo, Nervous System, Reproductive System, 
and Placenta. The review is introduced with a 
summary of a number of reports from continental 
laboratories which outline their researches during 
the war years. 130 references.—R. B. Bromiley. 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


3842. Bakwin, Harry. The emotional status at 
birth. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1947, 74, 373-376.— 
In this paper, part of a round table discussion at the 
annual meeting of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, the author discusses the emotional 
responses of the infant and problems related to feed- 
ing and caring for the newborn.—L. Long. 

3843. Bayer, Leona M., & Bayley, Nancy. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) Directions for measures and 
radiographs used in predicting height. Child 
Develpm., 1947, 18, 85-87.—Practical directions are 
given for obtaining measures (height and weight) 
and radiographs (hand and knee) used in predicting 
further physical growth.— L. Long. 

3844. Beal, Carolyn K. Body size and growth 
rate of children with diabetes mellitus. /. Pediat., 
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1948, 32, 170-179.—Height, weight and body size 
data collected on 200 diabetic white children from 
1928 to 1945 were used to compare them with normal 
children and to study their adult stature. Children 
who acquire diabetes are normal in height at the 
time of the onset of the disease. Their increment of 
height and weight as the disease progresses is 
significantly below that of normal children. Al- 
though their average height is below average at the 
time when growth is usually terminated, additional 
gains after this age resulted in the attainment of 
normal adult stature for both sexes.— M. C. Templin. 

3845. Berman, Sidney. Adjustment of parents to 
children in the home. J. Pediat., 1948, 32, 66-77.— 
The relationships in the family situation are so close 
that emotional disturbances of one person “will 
bring about a disturbance in the psychic equilibrium 
of all other members of the home.” The influence 
of culture and family structure and the contribution 
of parents and children to parent-child relations are 
discussed.— M. C. Templin. 

3846. Cameron, Mary Y. An enquiry into the 
factors governing membership of youth clubs and 
juvenile organizations. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1948, 18, 48.—Summary of Ed.B. thesis, Glasgow 
Univ., 1947. 

3847. Canady, Herman G. (West Virginia State 
Coll., Institute.) The social psychology of youth. 
J. Negro Educ., 1948, 17, 120-123.—‘Group life 
enables human individuals to survive and furnishes 
the stimuli whereby they develop into persons .. . 
by choosing widely the social worlds for our children 
to grow up in, we can to a large extent forecast their 
future.”"—A. Burton. 

3848. Dula, John E. (De Pelchin Faith Home & 
Children’s Bureau, Houston, Tex.) The child away 
from home. J. soc. Casewk, 1948, 29, 130-135.— 
Basic principles that are now accepted in child 
welfare practice are listed. The essence of these 
principles is the recognition of every child’s own 
individual emotional and mental needs as the 
criteria for grouping or separation.— V. M. Stark. 

3849. Gesell, Arnold. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The clinical diagnosis and supervision of 
infant development. Centaur, Menasha, 1948, 53, 
139-144.—The author briefly summarizes the work 
of the Yale Clinic of Child Development and points 
to its significance for clinical diagnosis and super- 
vision of infant development. A systematic survey 
of the development transformations which char- 
acterize the first 10 years of life has been made. 
Norms of development, i.e. of maturation, have 
been established in 4 major fields: (1) motor be- 
havior; (2) adaptive behavior; (3) language be- 
havior; (4) personal-social behavior. 34 age levels 
from birth to age 10 have been charted for normal 
infants. It is now possible in the light of these 
maturational norms to appraise a child’s maturity 
in terms of his age, to render a clinical diagnosis and 
to supervise development.—F. C. Sumner. 

3850. Gin, Shan-Yah. Physical growth of Chinese 
infants. J. Pediat., 1948, 32, 275-277.—The meas- 
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urements of body weight, vertex-rump and vertex- 
heel length made on well-nourished Chinese babies 
during the first year of life are reported. A slight 
over-all increase was found during the first postnatal 
week, and from the second to the fiftieth week the 
rate of growth declined.—M. C. Templin. 

3851. Heuyer, G., & Dublineau, J. Le role de la 
réaction d’opposition dans la formation du caractére 
chez l’enfant. (The role of the opposition reaction 
in the formation of the child’s character.) J. Psy- 
chol. norm. path., 1947, 40, 455-483.—The tendency 
shown by some children and adults to behave in 
diametrical opposition to the moral training and 
models presented is explained as the effect of a dis- 
harmonious environment upon a temperament char- 
acterized by exaggerated affectivity. Heredity plays 
an important part, since the same disease factors in 
the family history of the individual frequently can 
be offered to account for his own unfortunate physi- 
cal endowment and for divorce, psychopathic per- 
sonalities in the family, early death of a parent, or 
other factors contributing to the disorganization of 
the home. The authors consider the opposition 
reaction concept less metaphysical and more easily 
verified than the Adlerian theory of inferiority and 
striving for power, and they offer it as an explanation 
not only for a number of psychopathic antisocial 
responses but also for the unpredictable effects which 
good examples frequently have on otherwise normal 
children.— M. Sheehan. 

3852. Kornfeld, Werner. The anthropometric 
approach in the practice of the pediatrician. Child 
Develpm., 1947, 18, 113-129.—Measurements made 
by the author during anthropometric examinations 
are described and his method of classifying children 
into 9 main types of body build is presented. In 
general the system of classification is based upon the 
relationship between height and weight. Measure- 
ments for individual children are presented to 
illustrate how the classification scheme may be used 
to study developmental changes within the same 
child. 29 references.—L. Long. 

3853. Liefmann, Else. Uber Leistungspriifungen 
von Schulkindern insbesondere die Beziehungen der 
sog. gnost. Intelligenz zu kérperlichen Leistungen 
und zur Gesundheit. (Concerning performance 
tests of school children, in particular the relationship 
of the so-called gnostic intelligence with physical 
performance and health.) Z. Kinderpsychiat. 1945, 
12, 65-—77.—152 girls of the first 4 elementary grades, 
who had been previously tested for their gnostic and 
practical intelligence and whose teachers’ judgments 
were known, were examined for their physical 
capacity and were also classified according to their 
health and socio-economic status. Likewise a con- 
stitutional classification according to somatic types 
(Kretchmer) was attempted. The results indicated: 
(1) On the average, scholastically gifted children 
performed better on various motor tests (jumping, 
running, balancing, but not chinning) than those 
scholastically retarded; however, many of the latter 
obtained good results on tests of practical intelligence 
and manual ability. (2) Also in the scholastically 


3851-3858 


superior group, measures of height, weight, and 
thoracic circumference (lung capacity) were on the 
average higher. (3) The relationship of thoracic 
measures to muscular power is discussed. By using 
the quotient, thoracic circumference/height a classi- 
fication of the children into constitutional types is 
attempted and recommended for similar studies.— 
R. Lassner. 

3854. McLendon, P.A. Suggestions for a ‘‘Room- 
ing-In” nursery. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1947, 74, 
376-377.—The author discusses the nurseries under 
construction at the George Washington University 
Hospital which enable the mother and the newborn 
to be in close proximity or in the same room. The 
advantages of this arrangement are presented.— 
L. Long. 

3855. Mann, Arvin W., Dreizer, Samuel, Pyle, S. 
Idell, & Spies, Tom D. The Red Graph and the 
Wetzel Grid as methods of determining the sym- 
metry of status and progress during growth. J. 
Pediat., 1948, 32, 137-150.—Developmental age 
derived from the Wetzel Grid and skeletal age de- 
rived from bone roentgenograms are seldom identical 
and are not always interchangeable as measures of 
the stage of maturation of a child, but are expressions 
of growth symmetry when referred to the child’s 
age. When the authors have used the Wetzel Grid 
and the Red Graph method in conjunction, more of 
the developmental interrelations of bone and of soft 
parts have been revealed.—M. C. Templin. 

3856. Pyle, S. Idell, Mann, Arvin W., Dreizer, 
Samuel, Kelly, Harriet, Macy, Icie, & Spies, Tom D. 
A substitute for skeletal age (Todd) for clinical use: 
the Red Graph method. J. Pediat., 1948, 32, 125- 
136.—The Red Graph method of identifying stages 
of bone development and presenting them in graphic 
form is a revision of the Todd method of estimating 
the uniformity of maturation in regions of the 
skeleton. The chief difference between the two 
methods is that the Red Graph “‘is designed to per- 
mit from each roentgenogram of the child an analysis 
of the developmental symmetry of the several bones 
of a functional unit of the skeleton as well as skeletal 
age.""—M. C. Templin. 

3857. Reynolds, Earle L., 
(Antioch Coll., Yellow Springs, O.) Growth patterns 
of identical triplets from 8 through 18 years. Child 
Develpm., 1947, 18, 130-151.—A description of the 
physical growth and development of a set of triplets 
from 8 through 18 is presented. The following char- 
acteristics are discussed: general body growth, 
sexual maturation, skeletal and tooth development, 
and differential tissue growth.— L. Long. 

3858. Sillman, J. H. (Bellevue Hosp., New York.) 
Serial studies of changes in dimensions of the dental 
arches from birth to nine years. Child Develpm., 
1947, 18, 106-112.—The changes in dimensions of 
the dental arches of a group of 38 children were 
studied from birth to 9 years of age. It is found that 
occlusion is not static, and changes with changing 
growth patterninarch size. 18 references.— L. Long. 


[See also abstracts 3913, 3919, 3933, 3991, 4005. ] 


& Schoen, Grace. 
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Maturity & OLp AGE 


3859. Kuhlen, Raymond G. (Syracuse U., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.) Psychological trends and problems in 
later maturity. In Pennington, L. A., & Berg, I. A., 
(22: 3929), 218-248.—The rapidly rising proportion 
of older individuals in the total population and in- 
creasing consciousness accent the growing 
importance of clinical work with persons in oder age 
brackets. The particular impact of the American 
culture upon the aging process is discussed. Re- 
sults of questionnaire studies reveal that adjustment 
problems of middle and later maturity cluster around 
changes in environmental pressures, maintenance of 

al autonomy, Ccecline in mental and physical 
and philosophy of life. Charts and dia- 
some of the research findings 


social 


perso! 


capacity, 


grams summarize 

concerning adjustment at different age levels in 
terms o physical capacity, changing mental abili- 
ties, and changes in motivation. ‘‘Age changes in 


all measureable psychological variables are essenti- 
ual and continuous.”” The author outlines 


some therapeutic techniques to meet individual and 


group | lems. [The newness of the field as a 
profess and opportunities for service and research 
are emphasized. 64 references.—H. P. David. 

3860. Pressey, Sidney L. (Ohio State U., Colum- 


bus The new division on maturity and old age: 
its history and potential service. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1948, 3, 107-109.—The Division was created in 


1945 according to the by-laws of the APA. The 
primary interest of the new Division is with the 

lems peculiar to old age but they are considered 
n a developmental continuum. Development and 
change go on throughout the whole life span—not 





only during the first 20 years. Pressey feels that a 


developmental study of adult years will be extremely 
fruitful L. J. Timm 
See also abstracts 3965, 4043. ] 
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3861. Birrer, Ivan J. A multiple continua theory 


of attitudes toward war and peace. In Clark Unt- 
versity, Abstracts of dissertations 1947. Worces- 
ter, Mass., 1947, 19, 15-18. (Clark Univ. Bull., 
1947, No. 182.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


3862. Halliday, James L. Psychosocial medicine; 
a study of the sick society. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1948. 278 p. $3.50.—The concepts of 
psychosomatic medicine have been applied to this 
study of community and social illnesses. Modern 
society is undergoing a progressive devitalization, 
the etiology and treatment of which is herein elab- 
orated. Principles of etiology are discussed with 
stress on the multiplicity of ‘‘causes”’ for all types of 
illnesses. Statistical evidence on English and 
Scottish populations has disclosed marked age, sex 
and incidence shifts of disease types which appear to 
be related to the socio-economic status of that era. 
The intra-uterine period and first few years of life 
are of great importance in establishing future tech- 
niques of coping with the environment. Over half 
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of the book is devoted to a discussion of the sick 
society. The concept of epidemiology is illustrated 
by contrasting the milieu of both child and adult for 
the worlds of 1870 and 1930, with an analysis of the 
stresses and the resulting behavioral changes. It is 
suggested that there has been a general inversely 
shifting relationship between physical and psycho- 
logical health. Following a brief account of the 
pathology and symptomatology of a sick society, a 
chapter each is devoted to Britain and to the mining 
community as examples of such.—C. E. Henry. 


3863. Litwinski, Léon. Une nouvelle théorie psy- 
chologique du lien possessoire: l’attente dans la 
détente. (A new psychological theory of the bond 
of possession: anticipation in relaxation.) J. Psy- 
chol. norm. path., 1947, 40, 432-454.—Taking issue 
with the classical view that proprietorship, in con- 
trast to simple possession, involves the will to exer- 
cise property rights over an object, the author pro- 
poses an alternative theory based on a suggestion 
of Bentham, making anticipation the link between 
the subject and any object he covets for its possible 
future value. While such anticipation begets ten- 
sion while the subject is striving for the desired good, 
possession brings with it release. Legal protection, 
when it is conferred, confirms this peace of mind by 
providing a degree of assurance against perpetual 
insecurity, and so makes it possible for the subject 
to move on to new visions, new tensions, etc. Ex- 
plicit or implicit awareness of the possible future 
usefulness and the ability to take care of an object 
remain essential features of the sentiment of owner- 
ship. Illustrations are provided from fact and 
literature in support of the theory.—M. Sheehan. 


3864. Morrow, James E., Jr. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Schooling behavior in fishes. 
Quart. Rev. Biol., 1948, 23, 27-38.—This review 


enumerates the various stimulus and physiological 
factors which have been studied in relation to the 
schooling behavior in fishes. Visual factors are un- 
questionably the most important in eliciting the 
behavior but there is great need for more controlled 
research on the problem. 58-item bibliography.— 
W. E. Kappauf. 

3865. Olow, John. Nagra erfarenheter om den 
svenska abortlagen. (Some conclusions on the 
Swedish abortion law.) Menneske og Miljg, 1947, 
4, 155-161.—The author reviews previous discus- 
sions concerning the abortion laws of the Scandina- 
vian countries, giving dates and statistical findings, 
prior to and after the enactment of the laws. He 
suggests some improvements and upholds some pro- 
visions, citing examples to clarify his statements. 
He states that violations of the law have occurred, 
and recommends that no law should permit any 
woman of immoral behavior the right to have an 
abortion operation as a means of escape from her 
position. Society is to blame for the conditions 
found today. Great caution should be exercised in 
any changes or voiding of the law, otherwise there 
may result a bankrupt socio-political situation.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 
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3866. Pardi, L. (Universita di Pisa, Italy.) 
Dominance order in Polistes wasps. Physiol. Zodl., 
1948, 21, 1-13.—A number of experiments, originally 
published in Italian, are reported to show that a 
dominance hierarchy similar to those described in 
many vertebrates also exists in a community of 
wasps. Among the factors influencing dominance 
are: condition of the ovaries (the more developed, 
the more dominant), sex (‘‘males always act as 
dominated in their relations with the workers, the 
queen, and the associated females’’), and age (the 
oldest is dominant). The dominance order appears 
to determine position in the nest (higher status, more 
on the anterior face of the comb), distribution of 
food, work assignment (higher-order work in the nest, 
lower-status perform tasks outside the nest), and 
trophic development of the ovaries (with increase in 
status, increase in development).—A. C. Hoffman. 

3867. Schneider, Louis. The Freudian psychology 
and Veblen’s social theory. New York: King's 
Crown Press, 1948. x, 270 p. $3. 25.—The the- 
oretical contributions of Veblen to sociology is re- 
lated to the dynamic approach of Freud in psychi- 
atry. It is the author's thesis that 
theory must set forth a conception of human nature 
and that all social science will gain by a liason be 
tween sociology and psychiatry. Although Freud 
and Veblen worked independently of one another, 
Dr. Schneider demonstrates how the contributions 


sociological 


of the two men can be fruitfully interwined. There 
is a section on “Psychoanalysis and the Leisure 
Class’” and the book closes with a critical analysis 


modern Germany 
Wekstein. 


of the institutional structure of 
from a socio-psychiatric viewpoint.— L. 

3868. Scott, J. P. (Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory, Hamilton Station, Bar Harbor, Me.) 
Dominance and the frustration-aggression hypothe- 
sis. Phystol. Zool., 1948, y 4 31-39.—To study the 
relation of dominance to the hypothesis that frus- 
tration is a cause of aggressive behavior, 14 goats 
were observed by pairs in a frustrating food-situation 
(food placed on a 6 inch-square board). It was 
found that the greater the degree of dominance, the 
less the amount of fighting, and that the status of 
subordinate animals is very little changed by vari- 
ation in the amount of frustration. “It may be 
concluded that dominance strongly modifies the 
effect of frustration in causing aggression. Hence 
it may be said that frustration causes aggression in 
situations in which animals are in the habit of being 
aggressive.”"—C. A. Hoffman. 


[See also abstracts 3685, 3688. | 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


3869. Cantril, Hadley. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Opinion trends in Word War II: some guides to 
interpretation. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 30-44. 
—Trend charts of public opinion, collected by The 
Office of Public Opinion Research from 1939 to 1945, 
are presented. These show the fluctuations of 
pinion in relation to events during the war. Twenty 
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generalized psychological principles applying to 
opinions and treating opinion as a particular variety 
of perception are also presented and discussed 
H. F. Rothe. 

3870. Crespi, Leo P. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The interview effect in polling. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1948, 12, 99-111.—‘‘The burden of the present 
writer's remarks is that pollers generally have failed 
to appreciate the ultimate implications and signifi 
ance of the notion of ‘poll widsom’. Apparently 


no one has yet taken the cue to dig into what might 
be termed the ‘interview effect.’ The present paper 
is offered as an exploratory beginning."" The 


hypothesis was tested that if an interview effect 


existed it could be me asure -d by a preponderant drift 
away fron ‘‘no opinion’ ' positions from the f irst to the 
second interviews with the same persons. Such a 


drift was found and the social implications of this 
It would be a mistake for pollsters 
-damned policy in question 


are discussed. 
to follow a respondent-be 
naire and interviewing practices.—H. F. Rothe 


3871. Dodd, Stuart C. The Washington Public 
Opinion Laboratory. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 
118-124.—A description of how ase organization 


will operate in teaching and in research to help build 
a body of scientists and of scientifi “yi wwledge in the 


area of public opinion.—H. F. Rothe 

3872. Hochstim, Joseph R., & Smith, Dilman 
M. K. Area sampling or quota control?—Three 
sampling experiments. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 


73-80.—These experiments were intended to ascer 


tain if are a samy ling, which is more costly than 
quota sampling, is also more accurate. It was con 
cluded that area samples do tend to result in a more 
representative cross section than quota samples 
“Domal”” sampling (mechanical and at it 

selection of dwelling units within an area) make the 
cross section more representative and unbiased 
is less expensive than area sampling. The extra 
expense of call-backs is not always necessary In 
any instance, however, the sampling technique to be 
used will be determined by the nature of the prob 


lem.—H. F. Rothe 
3873. Strunk, Mildred [Comp.] The Quarter’s 
Polls. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 146-176. 


3874. Vicary, James M. Word association and 


opinion research: ‘“advertising’’—an illustrative 
example. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 81-98 
The word association technique makes possible 
study of attitudes, shadings of attitudes, stability of 


*s aroused by a 
narily be 
methods 


a symbol, and emotional disturbanc 
symbol. These same results cannot ordi 
uncovered through standard interview 
The technique is described and illustrated by the 
responses to the word “advertising.’” The various 
analyses are described in full. ne F. Rothe. 


CuLturREs & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


3875. Campisi, Paul J. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Ethnic family patterns: the Italian 
family in the United States. Amer. J. Soctol., 1948, 
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53, 443-448.—As a result of a persistent and con- 
tinuous process of acculturation and adjustment, the 
structure and functions of the Italian family in 
America have undergone a radical change from what 
they were in the Old World. The pattern tends to 
approximate that of the modern and urban American 
family. This shift from a peasant and patriarchal 
family to a democratic and highly individualized 
type produced conflict and disorganization in the 
first-generation Italian family and created in the 
second generation a strongly motivated orientation 
away from the Old World way of life. An extensive 
table lists details of the differences between the 
Southern Italian peasant family in Italy and the 
first- and second-generation Italian family in Amer- 


ica.—D. L. Glick. 


3876. Frazier, E. Franklin. (Howard U., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Ethnic family patterns: the Negro 
family in the United States. Amer. J. Sociol., 1948, 
53, 435-438.—Loss of the African cultural heritage 
and the requirements of slavery caused the Negro 
family to develop as a natural organization with the 
mother as head. After emancipation the family 
tended to assume an institutional character among 
those elements which had taken over the familial 
mores of the whites and those who had become 
homeowners Urbanization, especially since the 
first World War, has caused considerable disorgani- 
zation, since the family which evolved among the 
Negro folk could not function efficiently in the city. 
Important differences in the organization of the 
family and its approximation to the American pattern 
are related to the emerging class structure.—D. 
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TT 
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Hill.) 


Gillin, John. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
“Race”’ relations without conflict: a Guate- 
malan town. Amer. J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 337-343.— 
The relations between two “races,’"’ Pokom4am 
Indians and ladinos, in a Guatemalan community 
are described. The author concludes that there is no 
conflict in this situation, although there is an unequal 
distribution of privileges, in favor of the ladinos. 
A tentative explanation is offered based on the fact 
that the two groups have parallel cultures, oriented 
toward distinct goals, and that the Indian culture 
patterns provide satisfactions which tend to blot out 
frustrations inherent in the situation.—D. L. Glick. 


3878. Griaule, Marcel. Nouvelles recherches 
sur la notion de personne chez les Dogons. (Soudan 
francais.) (New studies on the Dogons’ idea of 
personality.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1947, 40, 
425-431.—The belief in universal spiritual twinning 
which this French Sudan tribe adheres to derives 
from their myth of creation, and accounts for their 
puberty rites. Circumcision is thought to confirm the 
masculinity of the boy by the dispossessing of his 
feminine element which at that instant is transformed 
into a lizard, excision similarly confirming the 
femininity of the girl whose masculine element be- 
comes a scorpion. Although these are not totem 
animals their killing is interdicted, for to kill one of 
them is to kill the symbolic twin which then, along 
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with the displaced myama of the dead animal, takes 
possession of the killer and plagues him until he 
undergoes purification. The author believes that 
problems of circumcision and totemism must be 
reviewed in the light of these beliefs shared in some 
measure by the Bambaras, Bozos and Kouroumba. 
—M. Sheehan. 

3879. Jones, Robert C. (Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C.) Ethnic family patterns: the 
Mexican family in the United States. Amer. J. 
Soctol., 1948, 53, 450-452.—Most of the three 
million ‘‘Mexicans’”’ and their descendants who are 
immigrants come from small village communities 
where family ties were strong and closely controlled 
by tradition and public opinion. After migration the 
functional relationships of the members of the family 
to each other are likely to change. Economic in- 
security and high mobility as well as cultural and 
ethnic discrimination affect family life—D. L. Glick. 

3880. Keesing, F. M. Applied anthropology in 
Polynesia. Appl. Anthrop. 1947, 6 (2), 22-25.— 
A brief description of applied anthropology prior to 
and during World War II in Hawaii, New Zealand, 
Samoa and various scattered Island. 44-item bibli- 
ography.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

3881. King, Marguerite N. Cultural aspects of 
birth control in Puerto Rico. Hum. Biol., 1948, 
20, 21-35.—The economic plight of the Puerto 
Rican laborer is discussed in relation to population 
pressures and the conclusion is reached that inas- 
much as economic development and emigration 
have failed to solve the problem the initiation of a 
birth control program is essential. Obstacles to 
this (living conditions, cultural factors, psychologi- 
cal attitudes) are described.— L. A. Pennington. 

3882. Wessel, Bessie Bloom. (Connecticut State 
Coll., Storrs.) Ethnic family patterns: the American 
Jewish family. Amer. J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 439- 
442.—In the absence of a centralized institute for 
the study of Jewish affaris or for comparison of 
ethnic groups it is difficult to write on the Jewish 
family. This article calls attention to ethnic paral- 
lels and differences in acculturation among 3 
selected groups and indicates needed areas for study. 
Certain trends in the Jewish community are noted 
by the author which call for further observation.— 
D. L. Glick. 


[See also abstract 3706. ] 


SocIAL INSTITUTIONS 


3883. Abramson, Eva. (Jewish Family and 
Children’s Bureau, Baltimore, Md.) The effect of 
agency service on family interrelationships. Jewish 
soc. Serv. Quart., 1948, 24, 293-300.—New aware- 
ness that agency contact with individuals affects 
family life is resulting in a change from individual to 
family-centered counseling. A lengthy case history 
is provided to illustrate factors which must be con- 
sidered in an agency’s helping a family to attain a 
satisfactory balance when working with individual 
members.—J. C. Franklin. 
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3884. Brown, L. Guy. (Rhode Island State Coll. 
Kingston.) The family as a universal culture pattern. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 460--463.—All family 
types and other cultural phenomena develop in the 
interaction of human nature and social structure. 
Sociological laws concerning the family have uni- 
versal validity. A particular family form is studied 
as a type in a general class including all families and 
is also studied in relation to everything in the culture 
within which that form exists. The marital process 
in all cultures begins in one family and ends in 
another. Persons everywhere use the same uni- 
versal potentialities of human nature and proceed 
in the marital process as_ social-organic-mental 
unities.—D. L. Glick. 


3885. Burgess, Ernest W. (U. Chicago, [IIl.) 
The family in a changing society. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1948, 53, 417-425.—The American family presents 
an external picture of diversity and instability. 
When viewed in the context of the social change from 
rural to urban conditions of life, a trend is revealed 
to the companionship type of family, adapted to 
urbanization and exemplifying the American ideals 
of democracy, freedom, and self-expression. The 
seeming instability of the family is largely a symp- 
tom of this transition which may be regarded as a 
vast social experiment in which adaptability becomes 
more significant for success in marriage and family 
living than a rigid stability. This experiment pro- 
vides a favorable condition for studies on marriage 
and the family and for the utilization of their findings 
by their public.—D. L. Glick. 

3886. Cavan, Ruth Shonle. (Rockford Coll., 
Rockford, Ill.) Regional family patterns: the Middle 
Western family. Amer. J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 430— 
431.—The Middle Western family is a combination 
of qualities from the East, which contributed leader- 
ship and an ordered community life, and from the 
South, which contributed a desire for social liberty. 
The combination of these qualities in a productive 
land led to the development of a middle-class 
society, solidly anchored in secure, conservative, 
self-satisfied middle-class families. The essentially 
rural character of the Middle West has developed 
independent, semipatriarchal families. Immigrant 
families have come to the cities, but in quantities 
than can be absorbed.—D. L. Glick. 

3887. Finkenberg, Ann Janet. The attitudes of 
one sampling of post-war college students toward 
religion with special reference to their evaluation of 
functions of religion and the church. In Clark 
University, Abstracts of dissertations ... 1947. 
Worcester, Mass., 1947, 19, 85-87. (Clark Univ. 
Bull., 1947, No. 182.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


3888. Folsom, Joseph K. (Vassar Coll., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.) Regional family patterns: the New 
England family. Amer. J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 423- 
425.—The traditional New England Puritan family, 
which is distinguished from somewhat similar 
families in the Northeast by certain culture traits, 
is contrasted with the transplanted Catholic family 
complex, especially the Irish-Catholic. While differ- 
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ential birth rates have so far favored the latter the 
cultural future depends less upon these differential 
increases than upon cultural changes affecting 
America as a whole.—D. L. Glick. 

3889. Frank, Lawrence K. (72 Perry St., New 
York 14.) What families do for the nation. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 471-473.—The family is the 
only socially recognized relation for childbearing 
and the essential agency for child rearing, socializa- 
tion, and introducing the child to the culture of the 
society, thereby shaping the basic character struc- 
ture of our culture and forming the child’s personality. 
The family is the primary agency for protecting 
physical and mental health. Moreover, the family 
must provide what adult men and women need for 
their fulfilment as personalities. Since the family is 
being revealed as the source of much of human 
frustration and defeat, the improvement of family 
life has become socially imperative. A_ broad 
national policy for family life is needed, which will 
reaffirm its place and function and direct all other 
interests and activities to that goal.—D. L. Glick. 

3890. Gamble, Clarence J. The college birthrate. 
J. Hered., 1947, 38, 355-362.—Approximately 2.1 
children per graduate are needed for replacement. 
Data here reported were obtained by questionnaires 
sent to classes celebrating their 25th anniversary in 
76 colleges throughout the United States. Men 
graduates fail to replace themselves by 18%, 
women by 36%; men averaging 1.72 children each, 
women 1.35 each. The alumni of some colleges have 
done better than others. Three large tables set 
forth the comparative statistics. The low college 
birthrate is due to a number of factors, individual 
and sociological, including the high cost of children, 
the expulsive power of career vs. marriage motiva 
tion, conflicting demands of modern living, shifting 
survival patterns, the effectiveness of public health, 
social mobility up and down the economic scale, 
and conception by choice rather than by chance. 
Present-day birth differentials can be changed by 
intensive public education.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

3891. Gross, Neal. (Jowa State Coll., Ames.) 
Cultural variables in rural communities. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1948, 53, 344-350.—Evidence from 4 pub- 
lished community studies supports the hypothesis 
of certain relationships between cultural isolation 
and the system of interaction, the family, religion, 
and education. This study tends to support Red- 
field’s tentative conclusions regarding the relation- 
ship among cultural variables; however, it is sug- 
gested that analysis of degrees of organization and 
disorganization of communities overlooks the possi- 
bility of different levels or principles of organization. 
—D. L. Glick. 

3892. Harkness, Georgia. (Garrett Biblical Inst., 
Evanston, Ill.) Prayer and the common life. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 224 p. 
$2.50.—A non-technical, study for the lay reader 
with practical interests. Part I is a theological dis- 
cussion of the foundations of prayer in Christian 
belief and practice. Part II considers hindrances to 
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prayer and methods of prayer in private devotions 
and public worship. Part III examines the fruits of 
prayer in peace of mind when confronted by frus- 
tration, fear, loneliness, grief and guilt. A closing 
chapter shows the relation of prayer to the peace of 


the world.—P. E. Johnson. 


3893. Hayner, Norman S. (U. Washington, 
Seattl Regional family patterns: the Western 
family. Amer. J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 432-434.—The 
characteristics which are regal led as distinctively 
American are accentuated in the Far West. While 
individualism, mobility, and frequent divorces are 
more pronounced, there are also more widespread 
home-ownership, smaller families, greater percentage 
of coll graduates, more hospitality, and more of 
the fam ret spent for recreation here are 
many variations Western family types because 
of the many irces of the population D, L Glick. 

3894 Le few l. Alexander H. ( ¢ rnell , Ithaca, 
y. J Human nature and aevesament policy. 
Phil. Ret N V., 1948, 57, 27-—38.—Government 
poli ot always fit human nature. The 
people who make them are subject to influences 
whicl ten have nothing to do with a given policy 

e, but h can force a final shape none of the 


onsiders wisest or best. hese in- 
ide recognized pressures and limitations, 
( ; unconscious motives, ulterior purposes, 
nd ava le knowledge. To these must be added 
t number of instances in which knowledge 
but not used. One 
hat available information is omitted 
in policy making is that the principles and concepts 
mistrusted 
y the Principles and con regarding human 
1ature and human relations have the reputation of 
being full of speculation, rich in ideas, and low in 
r, a number of state- 


§ human relations is available 


’ ' 
wn to policy makers or 


cepts 


pinion. However 
) sum up areas of general agreement 
is the itement of ten principles signed by over 
ists) have been well received. Those 
should be responsible for 
intelligible to who need them. 
Policy often fails to be realistic in human terms be- 
suse of absolute values and preconceptions that are 
held together by consistent logic based on dubious 
assumptions and insufficient data, and because it 
lacks the concepts ond the information essential in a 
functional view of human nature and human rela- 
tions C. C. Cooper. 
Mead, Margaret. (American Museum of 
Natural History, New York.) The contemporary 
American family as an anthropologist sees it. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 453-459.—Among the variety of 
patterns which the family has taken in other cul- 
tures, the American type of family has distinguish- 
ing features. In the small isolated family character- 
American cities, the husband is insecure about 
»b and the wife about hers, with consequent 
special problems. Correctives in the form of com- 
munity services and a new ethic of continuous joint 
responsibility for family life are emerging.—D. L. 
Glick 
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3896. Merrill, Francis E. (Dartmouth Coll., 
Hanover, N. H.) Social problems on the home 
front; a study of wartime influences. New York: 


Harper, 1948. x, 258 p.—Social problems are de- 
fined in social values. The hypothesis is that 
“World War II intensified, but did not substantially 
modify, the social problems of a peacetime society.” 
Detailed discussions, each in a chapter, are on the 
relation of war to family disorganization, childhood, 
adolescence, sex offenses, prostitution, delinquency, 
crime, and personal disorganization. First admis- 
sions to hospitals for all psychoses combined in- 
creased; first admissions for certain organic psy- 
choses of old age increased, dementia praecox 
increased, manic-depressive psychoses decreased. Su- 
icides declined. The conclusion is that World War 
[I did not affect all social problems alike; it intensi- 
hed some; alleviated others, as unemployment; 
created still others, as the extensive separation of 
family members.—H. A. Gibbard. 


3897. Nimkoff, Meyer F. (Bucknell U., Lewis- 
burg, Pa.) Trends in family research. Amer. J. 


Sociol., 1948, 53, 477-482.—Beginning less than a 
century ago within a historical, economic, and legal 
framework, systematic research on the family 
shifted in the 1920’s to the standpoints of social 
interaction and cultural change. Since then the 
social interactional frame of reference has been en- 
larged as the result of influences from psychoanalysis 
and cultural anthropology. This has led to collabor- 
ative research on an interdisciplinary basis and a 
growing interest in fundamental problems. Meth- 
odologically there is a notable trend toward quanti- 
fication.—D. L. Glick. 

3898. Ogburn, William F. (U. Chicago, IU.) 
Education, income, and family unity. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1948, 53, 474—476.—Families, white nonfarm 
in the United States in 1940, broken by separations 
and divorce were in percentages twice as numerous 
husbands had not finished the elementary 
when husbands were college graduates. 
increased family unity may be owing to 
to education, since income is 
with family unity than is 


when 

1 » 
school as 
But this 
income rather than 
more highly correlated 


education.—D. L. Glick. 
3899. Rose, Arnold M. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Interest in the living arrangements of 


the urban unattached. Amer. J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 
483-493.—A historical study of expert and lay 
interest in and attention to a social problem leads to 
the hypothesis that a felt need on the part of a 
significant proportion of the population does not 
necessarily give rise to collective interest in meeting 
it. The need for adequate living arrangements for 
unattached people in cities, including their require- 
ments for housing, eating, recreation, and clothing 
care, is studied as it is expressed in investigations, 
pamphlets, newspaper stories, laws, actual building 
projects. A secondary hypothesis is that interest in 
a problem is a major factor in its solution.—D. L. 


Glick. 
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3900. Sirjamaki, John. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Culture configurations in the American 
family. Amer. J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 464-470.— 
Culture configurations are the approved rules or 
sentiments, existing at a covert level, which motivate 
the overt behavior of individuals and which integrate 
it into meaningful patterns. Such configurations, 
when applied to the family, express its value system. 
Eight configurations are suggested which give the 
American family its character. The family is 
emphasized as a social rather than as a functional 
group, in which individual values are of primary 
importance.—D. L. Glick. 

3901. Tomasic, D. (Stanford U., Calif.) Ide- 
ologies and the structure of Eastern European soci- 
ety. Amer. J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 367-—375.—Social 
structure, especially its intercultural, interpersonal, 
and power relationships, is closely related to the 
formation of ideologies. Ideologies in turn affect the 
stability of the structure from which they spring. 
In terms of these propositions the prediction of 
future alternatives of structural and _ ideological 
changes is possible. In eastern Europe the funda- 
mental clash of cultures and aspirations which in the 
past caused the formation of imperial, peasant, and 
Partisan ideologies is still at work and is responsible 
for the instability of the Partisan states. Extreme 
governmentalization of these states is expected to 
provoke new ideologies, international complications, 
and structural changes.—D. L. Glick. 


3902. Trillhaas, Wolfgang. Grundziige der Re- 
ligionspsychologie. (Outlines of the psychology of 
religion.) Miinich: Kaiser, 1946. 168 p.—Bas- 
ing his observations on twenty years’ experience 
as a clergyman, the writer draws upon sociology, 
philosophy, theology, and the history of religion, 
as well as psychology, in his stated aim of contribut- 
ing to understanding of man’s religious life. Experi- 
mental psychology of religion is viewed as limited to 
schooled subjects and artificial situations; religion 
should be studied in the setting of everyday exist- 
ence. Topics examined are: need of religion; types 
of religious conviction; prayer; conscience; the in- 
dependence of religious decisions; differences in at- 
titudes depending on sex and age; the relationship of 
illness and religion, taking into account religious 
psychopathy. The last chapter portrays a decline 
of religion as a phase not necessarily indicative of 
continued skepticism. The author’s approach is 
philosophical. His conclusions support the value 
of religion.— R. Tyson. 

3903. Vance, Rupert B. 
Chapel Hill.) Regional family patterns: the South- 
ern family. Amer. J. Soctol., 1948, 53, 426-429.— 
The particular emphasis on family solidarity char- 
acteristic of the South had its origin in the tradi- 
tional values of an agrarian ruling class. The chang- 
ing structure of southern society has not undermined 
the importance of the family, but the institution has 
become more limited in function, less authoritarian 
in character, and less romantic in sentiments. The 
trend toward more democratic roles in all classes 


(U. North Carolina, 
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makes the institution more like the family elsewhere. 
This has been accompanied by lowered fertility and 
lessened stability.—D. L. Glick. 


[See also abstracts 3875, 3876, 3879, 3882, 3957, 
4021. ] 


3904. Black, Max. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 
Some questions about emotive meaning. Phil. Rev., 
N. Y., 1948, 57, 111-126.—This is the first article 
in a symposium on emotive meaning (see 22: 3909, 
3912). To judge from the immense popularity of the 
term ‘“‘emotive language,” a clear distinction between 
the major types of discourse might be supposed to 
have been firmly established, but this is not so 
The popular sense of ‘“‘emotive’”’ is an ingredient in 
another view about language which has done more 
to harm natural skill in interpretation than improve 
it. The literal sense (conductve to the expression and 
arousing of emotions) is subordinate in popular usage 
to the “pejorative” implications. The weaknesses 
of Richards’ earlier critical theories are connected 
with overemphasis upon the need for a sctence of 
criticism. Richards’ sharply modified later writings 
show more traces of the influence of Plato and Kant 
than of behavioristic psychology. Richards seems 
to have overcome the doctrinaire rigidity of his 
earlier nominalistic behaviorism only at the cost of 
an intrusive and pervasive dissolution of structure 
Stevenson's ‘‘causal theory of meaning’”’ is in general 
harmony with the linguistic theory of Ogden and 
Richards, but succeeds to a considerable extent in 
remedying its weakness. Stevenson holds that when 
the correlated respones to a sign are cognitive in 
nature, the sign has “descriptive meaning’; when 
they are a “range of emotions,” it has ‘‘emotive 
meaning.” The article concludes with a catalogue 
of eight doubts about the correctness of this view 
C. C. Cooper. 

3905. Cohen, Marcel. Faits linguistiques et 
faits de pensée. (Behavior of language and of 
thought.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1947, 40, 385 
402.—Language is a social instrument which con 
tributes to but does not wholly determine social 
Its forms vary from group to group and 
from time to time. It is constantly undergoing 
transformation through the influence of group 
thinking, and reacts upon thinking, yet there is no 
possibility of establishing the nature of a people's 
thought through a study of their language. At the 
most advanced levels of thought, language is no 
longer an adequate vehicle and requires supple 
menting by symbolic methods of expression.—M 
Sheehan. 


3906. Durand, Marguerite. L’assourdissement 
des consonnes dans les groupes francais. (The 
surding of consonants in French consonant groups.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1947, 40, 484-490.—The 
relatively common substitution of voiceless cognates 
for voiced sounds in consonant groups is attributed 
to the greater frequency of voiceless sounds—a fact 
established statistically by the author through the 


progress. 
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analysis of two widely different samples of French 
prose, and by Zipf in cognate tabulations for 13 
languages. The same tendency appears less fre- 
quently in isolated consonants, and is then better 
accounted for as the effect of assimilation to another 
sound in the same sentence. Examples may also be 
cited of the reverse tendency, but whereas surding 
is involuntary and usually unnoticed by the speaker, 
substitution of a voiced for a voiceless sound is 
voluntary, frequently growing out of an analogy of 
the mispronounced word with some other word. 
Such substitutions are likely to attract more atten- 
tion than the more common fault of substituting the 
unvoiced sound.—M. Sheehan. 


3907. Licklider, J. C. R., Bindra, Dalbir, & 
Pollack, Irwin. (Jiarvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) 
The intelligibility of rectangular speech-waves. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 1-20.—‘‘The conversion 
of normal speech into ‘square speech’ was accom- 
plished by clipping off both the upward and the 
downward peaks of the normal speech-wave, re- 
amplifying the remainder, clipping again and re- 
amplifying again, until there was nothing left but a 
series of rectangular waves. The square waves 
are even more audible and more intelligible than the 
irregular waves of normal speech. Improvement in 
understanding square speech was studied with two 
naive subjects who took twenty 50-word tests a day 
for 30 days. An interpretation of the data of the 
present experiment and related studies is given. 
“The main concentrations of speech-energy on the 
frequency-time plane evidently are the features of 
the acoustic stimulus on the basis of which the 
listener's perceptual system recognizes words and 
phrases.’’—S. C. Ericksen. 

3908. Pollack, Irwin. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Effects of high pass and low pass filtering 
on the intelligibility of speech in noise. J. acoust. 
Soc <Amer., 1948, 20, 259-266.—The effect of 
eliminating either low or high frequency speech 
sounds on the intelligibility of the speech was deter- 
mined when the speech was heard through a back- 
white noise with an intensity level of 
approximately 80 db. In general, intelligibility de- 
creased whenever the range of transmitted fre- 
quencies or the intensity was decreased. Equal 
articulation contours are presented showing the 
relation between intensity and frequency range of 
the speech. The relative contribution of the various 
speech frequencies is not constant; with increased 
speech intensity, the high frequencies become 
relatively more important. The experimentally ob- 
tained articulation scores agree very well with the 
computed articulation index—a measure developed 
by the Bell Telephone Laboratories.—W. R. Garner. 

3909. Richards, I. A. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Emotive meaning again. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 
1948, 57, 145-157.—This is the third article in a 
symposium on emotive meaning (see 22: 3904, 3912). 
In replying to Black’s criticisms, the author questions 
whether any present-day, logico-analytic inquiry 
(yielding, for example, a consistent and coherent 
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theory of emotive meaning) can give us an employ- 
able “speculative instrument” for improving our 
handling of language, and whether any prose theory 
designed on traditional and current lines can be, or 
provide, a suitable instrument. He protests against 
the nearly universal assumption that the right means 
to comprehension and control must be modeled on 
the accounts used in mathematics and the simpler 
sciences, and doubts that economy, abstractness, 
simplicity, and rigor are merits at all or sources of 
power to an account of the jobs or functions of 
language. The popular sense of “emotive’’ seems 
to be due chiefly to a widespread and deep prejudice 
that clear and full understanding is the peculiar 
province of science and can only be developed and 
conveyed through language which does nothing but 
refer. In practice words get their meaning through 
the settings in which they occur. Philosophy may 
be redefined as the study whose business is to 
mediate between the modes of language. The best 
way of reconciling the problem of emotive meaning 
seems to be in terms of Plato’s metaphor of the paral- 
lel of the mind with a community, brought up to 
date and properly applied.—C. C. Cooper. 


3910. Sheats, Paul H. Sociodrama as an aid to 
large group communication. Sociairy, 1948, 4, 431- 
435.—A method is explained for using psychodrama 
on a stage in a large-audience conference situation. 
A protocol of part of such a session is given.—R. B. 
Ammons. 

3911. Speier, Hans. ( New School for Soc. Res., 
New York.) The future of psychological warfare. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 5-18.—Our propaganda 
effort during the last war was characterized by im- 
provisation, and our psychological warfare has been 
subsequently curtailed to the point of non-existence. 
An analysis of psychological warfare into its types— 
strategical and tactical—shows a need for much 
study and preparation if this arm is to be kept in 
readiness. The U. S. needs a more realistic ap- 
proach and more intensive planning and preparing 
than it has done in the past.—H. F. Rothe. 


3912. Stevenson, Charles L. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Meaning: descriptive and emotive. Pail. 
Rev., N. Y., 1948, 57, 127-144.—This is the second 
article in a symposium on emotive meaning (see 22: 
3904, 3909). The article is a clarification of the 
author’s views with respect to the descriptive and 
the emotive aspects of language, and a reply to 
Black’s criticisms. Descriptive meaning in a special, 
narrow sense may be defined in terms of the phrase 
“strictly evoke.”” A sign may have the same descrip- 
tive meaning over a period of time even though it is 
not strictly evoking anyone's thoughts, if it tends to 
do so. Emotive meaning, on the other hand, is “a 
certain kind of tendency to express or cause attitudes, 
rather than thoughts.”” To get the full flavor of an 
emotive term, we must learn to react to it by hearing 
it used in living contexts. Narrowly defined, noth- 
ing would be said to have an emotive meaning unless 
it were also a sign of something else or were fre- 
quently used along with such a sign, and unless the 
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attitudes that it tended to express and arouse were 
directed to whatever was thus signified. A precise 
definition, however, isless important than the cultiva- 
tion of a certain linguistic tolerance—a habit of mind 
that prevents divergent languages from being a 
source of misunderstanding. Normative ethics in 
part non-cognitive, but its problems, which are of 
deep and fundamental importance, are not thereby 
cut off from reasoning.—C. C. Cooper. 


3913. Wall, W. D. (U. Birmingham, Eng.) The 
newspaper reading of adolescents and adults. 
Part I. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1948, 18, 26-40. 
In a survey made in late 1944 and early 1945 re- 
sponses were obtained from 1324 subjects. 3 major 
groups comprised the sample: (1) adolescents of 
technical or elementary school background; (2) 
adults with similar educational preparation; and (3) 
grammar school pupils with a level of intelligence 
representative of the highest 10% of the population. 
Social and economic background was roughly similar 
for all subjects. Newspapers classified as ‘‘superior’’ 
were read infrequently in all groups, while “‘illus- 
trated”’ dailies carried substantial appeal, partic- 
ularly in the adult group under 30 years. Few non- 
readers appeared among the adolescents, although 
considerable proportions of adults, especially older 
men reported reading no newspaper. Interest re- 
specting the various features of the paper was more 
widely distributed among adolescents with grammar 
school background and among the adults, as com- 
pared with the more restricted interests of the 
technical and elementary school adolescents. Gen- 
erally, ‘Current News of the War’’ received the 
highest ranking in interest score, and was most 
widely read. The majority of all groups reported 
reading at least the headlines and some of the news 
in respect to the war. Sex differences in attitude to 
war news were marked, as comparatively large 
percentages of girls professed indifference.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 


3914. White, David M. (Bradley U., Peoria, Ill.) 
Shakespeare and psychological warfare. Publ. 
Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 68-72.—Several of the tech- 
niques of psychological warfare were described in 
some of Shakespeare’s works. Examples are cited. 
—AH. F. Rothe. 


3915. Zipf, George Kingsley. (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) On the number, circulation- 
sizes, and the probable purchasers of newspapers. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 79-89.—Against a 
theoretical! background, the P,D.2/D hypothesis is 
shown to apply to ‘‘(A) the sizes of newspaper- 
circulation in relation to the P-population sizes of 
their cities of origin, (B) the percentage of the cir- 
culation of newspapers outside their cities of origin, 
and (C) the k-constant demand for newspapers by a 
large population of communities.’”” Empirical data 
are presented in support of this application.—S. C. 
Ericksen. 





[See also abstracts 3830, 3835, 3970, 4181. ] 
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3916. Deets, Lee Emerson. (Hunter Coll., New 
York.) The sociological significance of autonomous 
groups. J. educ. Sociol., 1948, 21, 482-484.—The 
Committee on Autonomous Groups arose because of 
an interest in the exploration and facilitation of 
autonomous groups. The autonomous group idea 
cherishes the value of the individual, rational will, 
and the primary group. Research implications are 
suggested.—H. A. Gibbard. 


3917. MaclIver,R.M. (Columbia U., New York.) 
The more perfect union: a program for the control 
of inter-group discrimination in the United States. 
New York: Macmillan, 1948. vi, 311 p. $4.00.— 
Discrimination causes prejudice which leads to 
further discrimination. Strategy for breaking this 
vicious circle phenomenon is proposed. It is nec- 
essary to organize support, then stirke at the 
weakest points of discrimination, and especially 
where gains can be stabilized, and preferably at 
several points at once. Economic discrimination is 
a strategic point for attack because gains can be 
stabilized; so also are laws designed to reduce dis- 
crimination, but effort should not be put into sup- 
pressing the expression of prejudice, because trials 
circulate the ideas of bigots. Plans and methods of 
education are examined, and the author concludes 
that education for reducing prejudice must be di- 
rected toward emotions, not ideas. In a 5-part 
appendix, race is differentiated from ethnic groups, 
programs of action are advocated as a part of social 
science, a distinction is made between 2 types of 
prejudice (by L. J. Stone), and the research on the 
effect of information on attitudes is reviewed. 85- 
item bibliography (by B. Bierstedt).—G. K. Morlan. 

3918. Myers, Robert C. Anti-Communist mob 
action; a case study. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 
57-67.—On October 26, 1947, a prominent foreign 
Communist was scheduled to address a _ public 
meeting in Trenton, New Jersey. Objectors to the 
proposed talk were frustrated in their attempts to 
stop the speech by legal means and subsequently 
staged a “‘rally’’ at the same time and place. The 
crowd that gathered at the rally was to picket the 
auditorium, to take most of the seats inside, and to 
boo and hiss the Communist speaker. The rally 
soon got out of the control of its leaders and became 
an active mob that completely disrupted the speech 
by mob action.—H. F. Rothe. 

3919. Van Dusen, A. C. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Measuring leadership ability. Per- 
sonnel Psychol., 1948, 1, 67-79.—The measurement 
and analysis of leadership ability was studied by 
means of a nominating technique. 245 Boy Scouts 
named the 3 boys who would make the best patrol 
leaders and the 3 who would make the worst. 
Nominations were accompanied by reasons for 
selecting the nominees. Agreement as to the best 
and worst leaders averaged 60% in several groups. 
Analysis of the statements yielded the following 
tentative dimensions of leadership: (1) interest in 
and knowledge of scouting; (2) stimulates coopera- 
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tions; (3) adaptable to others; (4) honest, trust- 
worthy and good habits. ‘‘These standards are 
particularly useful since they are behavioral char- 
acteristics of people freely chosen by members of an 
organization as leaders whom they would actively 
support.’’—A. S. Thompson. 


[See also abstract 4101. | 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE, 
COUNSELING 

3920. Camp, Elwood W. (Office of Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Dept. Army, Washington, D. C.) The Army’s 
psychiatric social work program. Soc. Wk J., 1948, 
29, 76-78; 86.—The role of the psychiatric social 
worker in World War II is briefly reviewed and the 
objectives of the Army’s peacetime program is pre- 
sented by the author. The program in general in- 
cludes appointing civilian expert consultants, pro- 
viding graduate training at civilian institutions for 
qualified Regular Army Officers and sub-profes- 
sional training for officers and enlisted men in the 
Army's Medical Field Service School, and offering 
commissions to qualified psychiatric social workers. 

L. Long. 

3921. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
The meaning of clinical psychology. In Pennington, 
L. A., & Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 3-16.—Improving 
mental health should be the goal of clinical psy- 
chology. ‘‘The clinician is to be found in all those 
areas of human endeavor where problems of adjust- 
ment and human failure arise.’ The author evalu- 
ates the present status of clinical psychology, noting 
the absence of scientific student selection and the 
diversity of training standards. Future growth, 
value, and prestige of clinical psychology as a pro- 
fession depend upon social needs, standards of 
certification, provisions for comprehensive training 
and student selection, professional opportunities, 
and research developments. The importance of a 
general, all-around psychological background is 
emphasized as is the value of absorbing current re- 
search data by clinical practitioners. 44 references. 
—H. P. David. 

3922. Collins, Patricia Houston. (Trinity U., 
San Antonio, Tex.) Training for camp counselors. 
Occupations, 1948, 26, 432-433.—List of institutions 
offering courses for training camp personnel.—G. S. 


Speer. 
3923. Guiles, A. P. Andover Newton and clinical 
teaching. Andover Newton Theological Sch. Bull., 


1947, 40, 1-20.—A detailed and documented history 
of clinical training as pioneered by Cabot, Boisen, 
and Guiles. The incorporation of the Council for 
Clinical Training of Theological Students is followed 
by an account of clinical training at Andover Newton. 
—P. E. Johnson. 

3924. Headlee, Raymond. (Milwaukee Santtar- 
ium, Wauwatosa, Wis.), & Corey, Bonnie Wells. 
Psychiatry in nursing. New York: Rinehart, 1948. 
xi, 308 p. $3.50.—After considering normal varia- 
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tions in human behavior as an introduction to Part 
I, the authors devote separate chapters to sexual 
adjustment, pain and sleep. Part II, The Varieties 
of Mental Illness, treats (1) mental diseases having 
structural pathology, and (2) the affective disturb- 
ances. Part III, The Practice of Psychiatric Nurs- 
ing, considers such problems as the attitude of the 
nurse in the observation, care and treatment of 
patients. Three appendices give practical sugges- 
tions under the headings: study hints; case studies 
and reference readings. 203-item bibliography.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

3925. Lewis, Nolan D. C. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1947. General clinical psychiatry, psy- 
chosomatic medicine, psychotherapy, group therapy, 
and psychosurgery. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 
465-470. 47-item bibliography.—Review. 

3926. Martin, John. From failure to fulfilment; 
a minister’s notebook on psychological method. 
New York: Macmillan, 1948. 168 p. $2.00.— 
From his experience as a hospital chaplain, pastoral 
counselor, and psychological adviser to a Ministry 
of Labor Committee on Juvenile Employment, the 
author writes this book on pastoral psychology. 
Case studies and interpretations are presented from 
the viewpoint of dynamic psychology. Chapters 
emphasize the problems in pastoral counseling of 
the elusive facts, association and error, facing the 
problem, analysis and guidance, release and renewal. 
and personality fulfilment.—P. E. Johnson. 

3927. Miller, Leonard M., & Hunter, Grace O. 
(Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa.) Medical terms used 
in counseling the handicapped. Occupations, 1948, 
26, 351-358.—This is a glossary of 78 most fre- 
quently used medical terms encountered in 1600 
advisement cases.—G. S. Speer. 

3928. Overholser, Winfred. Review of psychia- 
tric progress 1947. Administrative, forensic, and 
military psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 
496-498.—Review. 26-item bibliography. 

3929. Pennington, L. A. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.), 
& Berg, Irwin A. [Eds.] An introduction to clinical 
psychology. New York: Ronald Press, 1948. xv, 
595 p. $5.00.—A series of 22 papers, representing 
the viewpoints of 23 contributing authorities, has 
been edited with the aim of presenting an introduc- 
tory, eclectic description of the problems encountered 
by qualified clinicians in their daily tasks. The 
work is divided into the following major parts: 
definition of the clinical branch of psychology and 
the type of training necessary; clinical behavior 
problems; clinical methods; descriptions of selected 
psychotherapeutic procedures; professional relation- 
ships. Summaries and references follow most chap- 
ters. Foreword by George D. Stoddard. Author, 
case, and subject indices. 42 illustrations and 14 
tables. The individual chapters are abstracted in 
this issue.—H. P. David. 

3930. Pollock, Horatio M. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1947. Outpatient mental clinics and family 
care. Amer. J. Psychtat., 1948, 104, 487-489.— 
Review. 8-item bibliography. 
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3931. Ryan, W. Carson. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1947. Mental hygiene in education. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 463-464.—Review and 
bibliography. 

3932. Rymer, Charles A. Review of psychiatric 


progress 1947. Psychiatric education. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1948, 104, 498-502.—Review. 8-item 
bibliography. 


[See also abstracts 3687, 3696, 3714, 3734, 3990, 
4023, 4032. ] 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


3933. Blum, Lucille H., & Dragositz, Anna. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U., New York.) Finger 
painting: the developmental aspects. Child Develpm., 
1947, 18, 88-105.—Finger painting was studied in 
terms of developmental processes and under a stand- 
ard set of conditions in a group of children attending 
the first and sixth grade. The results suggest certain 
developmental trends which are consistent with the 
findings of research in the areas of color preference, 
movement, representation, and concept formation. 
—L. Long. 

3934. Briden, Vayle S., & Wilkins, Walter L. 
Mental health of men discharged under the point 
system. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1946, 46, 255- 
258.—A brief (2 min.) questionnaire used for psy- 
chiatric screening at a Navy separation center is 
described. This brief questionnaire was found use- 
ful in spotting separatees needing additional atten- 
tion. The responses of a group of survivors from a 
heavy cruiser sunk in the South Pacific show signif- 
icantly greater undesirable responses than the gen- 
eral group of men taking the test.—C. M. Louttit. 

3935. Bronfenbrenner, Urie, & Newcomb, The- 
odore M. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Improvisa- 
tions—an application of psychodrama in personality 
diagnosis. Sociatry, 1948, 4, 367—382.—‘‘The present 
paper describes a psychodramatic technique adapted 
for personality diagnosis. Designated by the term 
improvisations, the technique involves the participa- 
tion of two subjects in a partially structured inter- 
personal relationship. The essential psychological 
features of the method are outlined and a standard 
series of six situations, based on classical conflicts in 
human relationships, is described. Aspects of im- 
provisation performance which appear to be focal 
for clinical observation are indicated. Cues for 
interpretation are drawn from verbal content, voice 
characteristics, and physical activity. A frame of 
reference for analyzing postural adjustments and 
bodily movement is offered. The authors emphasize 
the need for continuing investigation and develop- 
ment of the technique within the frame work of 
experimental design.””-—R. B. Ammons. 

3936. Carpenter, Edwin Kenneth. The effect of 
ego-involved attitudes on aptitude test performance. 
In Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations .. . 


1947. Worcester, Mass., 1947, 19, 19-22. (Clark 
Unio. Bull., 1947, No. 182.)—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis. 


3931-3941 


3937. Chalfen, Leo. (New York U.) Practical 
suggestions for improving testing procedures. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 49-56.—Ways of obtaining 
optimum results from the use of our current testing 
instruments are considered. The examiner should 
control the testing situation so that extraneous 
factors affecting test performance are either ruled 
out or noted in the test interpretation. Where 
standardized tests are not available or are not suited 
to the needs of a particular subject, profitable use 
may be made of non-standardized tests, provided 
the results are interpreted ‘‘with full awareness of 
the limitations of the method.” Special considera- 
tion must be given to the needs, fatiguability, and 
interests of the individual subject in planning the 
direction and sequence for administering a battery 
ot tests.—E. Raskin. 

3938. Donahue, Wilma T. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Interest and personality tests. In Penning- 
ton, L. A., & Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 380-415. 
Standardized, objective tests of interests and per- 
sonality are important tools in the guidance and 
counseling process. ‘The clinical psychologist uses 
personality tests to determine objectively the nature 
and feeling quality of the adjustments made by the 
individual. The type of test he uses depends upon 
which particular problem of adjustment he wishes to 
study.” Statistical concepts underlying non-pro- 
jective personality and interest measurement are 
described. The author lists and evaluates some of 
the miore frequently utilized instruments in terms of 
both inherent and relative advantages and limita- 
tions. Factors influencing interests in general, and 
considerations to be made in the interpretation of 
test results are emphasized. Case studies illustrate 
the actual use of tests and resultant clinical diagnoses 
in specific guidance and counseling situations. 19 
references.—H. P. David. 

3939. Estes, Stanley G. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1947. Psychometrics. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1948, 104, 461-463.— Review. 23-item bibliography. 

3940. Friedemann, Adolf. Bemerkungen zu Ror- 
schachs Psychodiagnostik. (Remarks on Ror- 
schach’s Psychodtagnostics.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Amnwend., 1948, No. 13, 55-76.—The 
Rorschach protocol should be recorded as com- 
pletely as feasible with as little talk by the examiner 
as possible. Both qualitative and quantitative 
analyses are necessary, and in addition blind analysis 
depends on a great range of experience with protocols 
of persons from the same cultural milieu. It is felt 
that the Rorschach portrays the experience of a 
disease without indicating its development. Parallel 
series and blind interpretation are suggested as 
means for practice in self-discipline. Summaries 
in French and English. 17 references.—R. B. 
Ammons. 

3941. Hiltmann, Hildegard. Das Versagen im 
Rorschachtest. (Rejections in Rorschach testing.) 
Beth. Schwets. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, No. 13, 
123—130.—A review of Rorschach literature reveals 
that rejections of cards are rather frequent. A 
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3942-3949 


review of 100 protocols led to the following con- 
clusions: (1) child and adult tests are not compar- 
able, (2) rejections are signs for ‘“‘anormality,” (3) 
rejections are usually symptoms of a formal thought 
disturbance, (4) rejection varies in degree. Sum- 
maries in French and English.—R. B. Ammons. 


3942. Horrocks, John E. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) The measurement of achievement and apti- 
tude. In Pennington. L, A., & Berg, I. A., (22: 
3929), 325—352.—Diagnosis and prognosis of clinical 
problems often necessitates administration of a 
battery of objective tests. Proper choice of the 
instruments to be used and interpretation of results 
in relation to the client’s total personality and 
clinical history requires training and skill. The 
significance of statistical devices and development 
of factor analysis is emphasized and criteria for 
test selection are evaluated. The author discusses 
the more frequently used tests. There are reference 
tables of representative standardized tests for 
specific areas of achievement and aptitudes. A case 
study illustrates the actual use of measuring devices 
in a clinical situation. The writer cautions against 
indiscriminate use of tests by untrained examiners 
and placing too great confidence in the results of 
any one instrument. ‘‘The idiosyncracies of the 
client must be taken into account when administer- 
ing the test and interpreting its results.”’ 34 refer- 
ences.—H. P. David. 

3943. Huber, Hans. Uber die Rorschachsitua- 
tion in Amerika. (The Rorschach situation in 
America.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 
No. 13, 37-40.—The publisher of Rorschach’s Psy- 
chodiagnostics reports on the position of the Ror- 
schach test in the United States. There it has 
achieved its greatest successes, and many schools 
have developed. It is suggested that an interna- 
tional ‘‘Rorschach Review” should be set up to 
promote collaboration. English and French sum- 
maries.— R. B. Ammons. 

3944. Loosli-Usteri, Marguerite. Persénlich- 
keitsdiagnostik. (Personality diagnostics.) Beth. 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, No. 13, 5-23.— 
Personality diagnostics is concerned with those 
methods which attempt to grasp the total personal- 
ity in its uniqueness. Personality includes the ego, 
unconscious, conscious, intelligence, affectivity, and 
motor reactions. The best known of the global tests 
is the Rorschach. Evidence is presented to show 
that results obtained by Rorschach investigators 
from country to country are very similar. Studies 
of “experience balance” are discussed. Summaries 
in French and English.— A. B. Ammons. 


3945. Magaret, Ann. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Intelligence testing and clinical practice. In Penn- 
ington, L. A., & Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 353-379.— 
Aspects of behavior related to general intelligence 
can be studied through individually administered 
standardized intelligence tests. The author cites 
the historical development of the mental testing 
movement, considers the factors determining choice 
of the instrument to be used, and evaluates the rela- 
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tive advantages and limitations of specific tests. 
Means of diagnosing intellectual deterioration are 
described. Adequate interpretation of test results 
requires skilled observation of behavior in the inter- 
personal test situation as well as competence in 
statistical analysis. Automatic administration of 
routine test procedures is not sufficient. While 
research in scatter analysis and subtest profiles has 
yielded controversial results, their most promising 
application rests in indicating the direction which 
further study of the client should take. 57 refer- 
ences.—H. P. David. 


3946. Malamud, William, & Sands, Sidney L. 
(Worcester State Hosp., Worcester, Mass.) A revision 
of the Psychiatric Rating Scale. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1947, 104, 231-237.—Working with a revised form 
of an earlier established rating scale, the authors 
report superior results to those achieved with their 
original form. The purpose of the scale is for the 
recording of psychiatric clinical findings and the 
changes that occur in the patient during the course 
of illness. The uses of the scale and limitations are 
elaborated in detail.—R. D. Weitz. 


3947. Martin, Glenn C. (Los Angeles City Coll., 
Calif.) A factor analysis of the Bernreuter Personal- 
ity Inventory. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 
85-92.—Evidence relating to the reliability and 
validity of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory is 
first summarized and reviewed. In order to check 
on Flanagan's finding that the scale measures mainly 
“two discrete entities in personality structure,” a 
matrix which includes the Flanagan scales (given in 
the 1935 Bernreuter manual) was analyzed by 
Thurstone’s centroid method. The rotated factor 
loadings indicate that most of the measuring effec- 
tiveness of the Inventory can be described in terms 
of two factors, which are best represented by the F; 
and F>» scales respectively. A convenient method of 
scoring the Inventory and presenting test results is 
described.—E. Raskin. 


3948. Mohr, Peter. Die schwarze und dunkle 
Farbe der Rorschachtafeln. (The black and dark 
color in the Rorschach plates.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1948, No. 13, 24-36.—A report is 
presented of responses determined by the dark and 
black plates of the Rorschach in 4 patients. Black 
symbolically represents guilt, rebellion, fear, aveng- 
ing justice, and pure evil. The case histories demon- 
strated how the symbolic value of the dark plates 
can change. English and French summaries.—R. B. 
Ammons. 


3949. Morgenthaler, W. Uber Modifikationen 
beim Rorschach. (Modification of the Rorschach.) 
Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwned., 1948, No. 13, 41- 
54.—In modifications of the Rorschach, practical use 
must be considered. Overcomplication must be 
avoided. Two modifications are proposed: (1) 
disivion into two halves, with the halves compared 
for the various scoring categories, and (2) affective 
evaluation of the various cards at the end of the test, 
giving reasons for choices. Relations to the tests of 
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Mohr and Szondi are pointed out. English and 


French summaries.—R. B. Ammons. 


3950. Rennie, Thomas A. C. Review of psychi- 
atric progress 1947. Psychiatric social work. Amer. 
J. Psychtat., 1948, 104, 491-493.—Review. 43-item 
bibliography. 

3951. Sargent, Helen. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Projective methods. In Pennington, L. A., 
& Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 416-439.—‘Projective 
methods utilize ambiguous stimuli to which subjects 
are encouraged to respond freely in their own way.”’ 
The author describes the nature of projective tests 
in terms of early history and development. She dis- 
cusses theories underlying their application, inherent 
limitations, and specific clinical advantages. Vari- 
eties of projective techniques are enumerated with 
special attention given to the Rorschach and 
Thematic Apperception tests. Sample reproductions 
and case interpretations are included. 63 references. 
—H. P. David. 

3952. Seashore, Robert H., & Jenssen, Ward. 
( Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) Personality clas- 
sification and counseling techniques. Sci. Mon., 
N. Y., 1948, 66, 472-474.—There is a new method 
for describing individual differences in personality 
“in terms of habitual methods of responding to the 
principal types of situations every person faces. The 
end result should be an individual profile of the 
extent to which a person employs each main type of 
problem-solving method in dealing with his major 
problems.”’ Significance of the method’s results for 
counseling is suggested.—B. R. Fisher. 

3953. Sherman, Mandel. The frustration thresh- 
old. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 104, 242-246.— 
Normal, neurotic and psychotic subjects were sub- 
jected to frustrating experiences to determine the 
threshold of frustration. Preliminary experimenta- 
tion showed that a learning situation in which each 
subject was psychologically prepared to consider 
success imperative was the best method of creating 
frustration. Children reacted to frustration more 
readily than adults and acted in a more consistent 
fashion. The threshold of frustration was signifi- 
cantly higher in all schizophrenic subjects than in the 
neurotic or normal subjects. The neurotic threshold 
was quite variable and was lower than the normal. 
It is held that this data may be clinically useful as 
an adjunct to diagnosis where other data are not 
sufficient.—R. D. Weitz. 

3954. Super, Donald E. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Charting our field. Occupa- 
tions, 1948, 26, 346-348.—‘‘Most counselors are 
convinced of the unity of personality and want to act 
on the conviction. . . . But most have so far done 
nothing to acquire the necessary competence to deal 
effectively with personality problems, and have guilt 
and inferiority feelings as a result.’’ Several possible 
appropriate solutions are suggested.—G. S. Speer. 

3955. Tuompo, Aarre. Erfahrungen mit dem Ror- 
schachversuch an der finnischen Front. (Experi- 
ences with the Rorschach test on the Finnish front.) 
Beth. Schweis. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, No. 13, 


3950-3958 


114-122.—A Finnish battery commander gave the 
Rorschach to 110 men in his command, and later to 
137 students (CA 18) in the high school in which he 
taught. Both groups were highly motivated and 
averaged about 38 minutes to complete the series. 
Soldiers averaged 18 responses, school boys 19, and 
school girls 21. Failures to respond were much more 
frequent among the soldiers, as were movement re- 
sponses, shading responses, and content of military, 
anatomic, sexual, and geographic reference. The 
soldiers also showed a diminished number of color 
responses. Summaries in French and English.— 
R. B. Ammons. 

3956. Wagner, Ralph. (American Institute for 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pa.) A group situation com- 
pared with individual interviews for securing per- 
sonnel information. Personnel Psychol., 1948, 1, 
93-107.—This study compares the results of a group 
interview technique and an individual interview 
technique as a means of securing personnel informa- 
tion. Air Force officers at 5 installations were inter- 
viewed concerning incidents of favorable and un- 
favorable behavior of individuals. ‘‘The results 
indicate that the group interview accomplished the 
work of the individual interview in one-fourth the 
time with no loss of quality and no adverse morale 
effects." —A. S. Thompson. 

3957. Younker, Ira M. Family counseling in 
action today. J. soc. Casewk., 1948, 29, 106-111.— 
Family agencies grew out of the needs caused by 
economic hardship and problems. Today, family 
counseling has developed into a psychological service 
that is seen to be of profound preventive or thera- 
peutic value to countless families. Broader expres- 
sion, superior staff training and research are empha- 
sized in order that the utmost possible contribution 
to society might be made.—V. M. Stark. 


[See also abstracts 3703, 3755, 3832, 4004, 4008, 
4009, 4052, 4071, 4095, 4112, 4114, 4121, 4152.) 


DraGNosis & EVALUATION 


3958. Dysinger, D. W. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Signs of personality disintegration. In Pennington, 
L. A., & Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 49-65.—The 
clinical psychologist must be alert to recognize early 
behavioral changes indicative of future maladjust- 
ment. The author discusses some of the basic con- 
siderations and complexities in evaluating personality 
disintegration. Symptoms of maladjustment do not 
fall into a set, easily recognized category, but may 
be noticeable in any aspect of behavior suggestive 
of a “reduction in social efficiency.” Evidences of 
personality disintegration seldom appear singly but 
usually in varied combinations, affecting the total 
personality, although an individual’s entire behavior 
pattern may not simultaneously reflect this change 
to the same degree. The clinician should consider 
qualitative and quantitative characteristics of be- 
havior in terms of appropriateness to a given situa- 
tion and the limitations of the physical and social 
environment. He should be able to recognize subtle 
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evidences of maladjustment and reduced integration 
nitiate therapeutic measures as early as 
possible. Che essential problem in dealing with all 
maladjustments is one of eae me the individ- 
than labeling the behavior with a diag- 


in order to 


ual rather 


nostic tag.’’ Case studies and 14 references.—H/. P. 
David 
3959. Freyhan, F. A. (Delaware State Hosp., 
Farnhurst Investigations on mnarcodiagnosis. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1947, 58, 704-709. 
56 patients representing various psychopathologic 


states were studied in an attempt to determine the 


of narcosis as a method for investigating 


seTrUuiIness 


the s ture of psychopathologic states. The 
juestion of primary and secondary determinants 
of abnormal mental states is studied connection 
with the ualitative aspects of the patients’ re 
sponses. The results support neither the assumption 
that the deeper levels of personality manifest them- 
selves in accordance with the depth of narcosis nor 
the assumption that repression is a prerequisite of 


evaluation of the patients’ 


manner in which the 


symptom formation. An 


ndicate the 


symptoms depend on totally altered personality 
functions or to what degree they are influenced by 
subjective experiences [The author concludes that 
the narcotic method may be useful for investigations 


he structure of psychopathologic states. 


See also abstracts 4122, 4123. 


[TREATMENT METHODS 
Music in industry 


3960. Berlyn, Sumner Slobin. 
and hospitals. In Clark Universtty, Abstracts of 
dissertation 1947. Worcester, Mass., 1947, 
19, 99-10 lark Univ. Bull., 1947, No. 182.)- 
Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

3961. Be 2, Barbara J. (Johns Hopkh U., 
Saltimor ld A study of tactics for venaiving 


the ‘autistic barrier in the psychotherapy of the 


schizophrenic personality. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 
104, 267—273.—The purpose of this paper is to re 
[ a clinical study of the psychotherapeutic prob- 
lem of the autistic barrier and some of the tactics 
\ seem effective in resolving it and in assisting 
the patient to develop a more spontaneous pattern 
for s ertion and a capacity tor a broader social 
pa yn with others. The details of the thera 
peutic procedure involve¢ dngh ayy eco fead case 
of ls yphrer ire discussed.—R. D. 
W ettz. 

3962. Corcoran, Mary E. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1947. Psychiatric nursing. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1948, 104, 489.—Review and bibliography. 

3963  Bysenck, H. J. (Maudsley Hosp., London.) 


Suggesti bility and narcosis—a rejoinder. Psychol. 


1948, 45, 163-164.—The writer discusses 
several *‘ naccuracies” in the interpretation of the 
findings of an experiment by Eysenck and Rees in 
the review of the status of psychotherapeutic counsel- 


ing by W. U. Snyder. (see 21: 327).—S. Ross. 
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COUNSELING 


3964. Frankl, Viktor E. (U. Vienna, Austria.) 
Arztliche Seelsorge (Medical counseling.) Vienna: 
Franz Deuticke, 1947, 306 p. Fr. 10.—Though bor- 
dering on religion and philosophy, medical counseling 
has become part of post-war medical practice. Not 
designed as a substitute for either pastoral counseling 
or psychotherapy, it is rather expected to comple- 
ment both. Principles of Existential Analysis are 
set forth in terms of fostering an understanding and 
a conscious responsibility of the patient for his own 
life actions. Practical applications of the theory to 
problems of adjustment, major neuroses, and psy- 
choses are presented. A chapter is devoted to the 
psychology of concentration camps.—H. P. David. 


3965. Gallinek, Alfred. (Columbia U., New York. 
Electric convulsive rt in geriatrics. JN. y- 
St. J. Med., 1947, 47, 1233-1241.—A review of the 
literature on the electric convulsive therapy 
for psychotic conditions during the senium (60 
years and over) is followed with the conclusion that, 
continued opposition of the majority of 
and notwithstanding the presence of 
those organic changes usually with old 
electric convulsive therapy is advisable during 
ium chiefly in affective mental disorders, such 
simple or agitated 
mixed paranoid 


use Oi 


despite 
physicians 
associated 
age, 
the sen 
as manic-depressive 
depressions, neurotic 
depressive states.— F. ( 


episodes, 
depressions, 
Sumner. 


3966. Garmany, Gerlad. (Bristol (Eng.) Mental 
Hosp.), & Early, Donal F. Electronarcosis: its 


value and its dangers. Lancet, 1948, 254, 444-446. 

-Contrary to the findings in American studies, 
electro-narcosis therapy was not found to be effective 
in the treatment of 28 mental patients (21 schizo- 
phrenics, 2 chronic manics, and 5 depressives).— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

3967. Harms, Ernest. Physical or mental science? 
Nerv. Child, 1948, 7, 3-8.—Medical psychiatry falls 
between physical and mental science. To become a 
genuine psychotherapy the separation from the 
physical sciences must be clear.—G. S. Speer. 

3968. Hoch, Paul H. (722 West 168th St., New 
York.) Narcodiagnosis and narcotherapy in the 
neuroses and psychoses. WN. Y. St. J. Med., 1947, 
47, 2694-2698—The author discusses from his 
experience the advantages and disadvantages of 
abbreviated diagnosis and therapy in the neuroses 
and psychoses by means of drugs (sodium amytal 
or pentothal, nembutal or evipan) ’ compared with 
long range psychotherapy.— F. C. Sumner. 


3969. Hulse, Wilfred. Grugpen- -Psychotherapie 
in Amerika; eine Ubersicht iiber ihre Fortschritte 
wahrend und nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg. (Group 
psychotherapy in America; a survey of its advances 
during and since the second World War.) Schweis. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1947, 60, 199-208.—Group 
psychotherapy America during and since World 
War II is reviewed under the following captions: 
group therapy in the army; therapeutic play-, 
activity- and discussion- (interview-) groups; psy- 
chodrama; group psychotherapy with psychotic 
patients; group therapy through club organization 
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of the patients. The author concludes that during 
and since World War II group psychotherapy has 
taken a great upswing which is not to be attributed 
to the fact that the method as compared with in- 
dividual psychotherapy is often cheaper and requires 
less time and trained personnel, that group and 
individual psychotherapies can in no wise be inter- 
changed, that there are cases of a nature requiring 
group psychotherapy as there are cases of a nature 
requiring individual psychotherapy.— F. A. Sumner. 


3970. Johnson, Wendell. (U. Jowa, Iowa City.) 
The semantics of maladjustment. In Pennington, 
L. A., & Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 498-516.—A basic 
pattern considered common to many varieties of 
maladjustment is conceived of as a sequence leading 
from ‘‘excessive idealism to frustration to demorali- 
zation.”’ The author discusses language aspects of 
maladjustment in terms of high or low verbal out- 
put; content, formal, and evaluational rigidity in 
speech; and dead-level abstracting, or ‘‘the tendency 
to restrict one’s remarks to a narrow range with re 
spect to the levels of abstraction.”’ ‘‘Consciousness 
of abstracting’’ is held to be the basic prerequisite 
of adequate adjustment and effective problem 
solving. The semantic approach to personality 
re-education is stressed with emphasis on the adapta 
tion of the scientific method and the language of 
science. Training techniques in semantics are 
briefly discussed. 8 references.—H. P. David. 


3971. Jones, Maxwell. Emotional catharsis and 
re-education in the neuroses with the help of group 
methods. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1948, 21, 104-110. 
—A group of 6 men under treatment in a hopsital 
meet daily at 10 a.m. for an hour. After 10 hours, 
in which the main aspects of their clinical histories 
become known, impromptu acting is started, with 
the objects of re-education and catharsis. The in 
dividuals in one group are described, and an idea is 
conveyed of the ‘‘movement”’ that occurs in such a 
group.—E. R. Hilgard. 


3972. Kriegman, George, & Wright, Harlan B. 
Brief psychotherapy with enuretics in the Army. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 104, 254-258.—This study 
represents the results of brief psychotherapy with 
25 enuretics. Enuresis was regarded as an immature 
behavior pattern, indicating that the patient lacked 
an emotionally satisfactory and appropriate relation- 
ship to significant adults. A therapeutic situation 
was created in which the patients’ emotional needs 
could be worked out and satisfied, thus permitting 
him to develop maturity and independence. Enure- 
sis disappeared as a result in 16 cases. Four cases 
were considered as improved following treatment, 
whereas 5 were listed as therapeutic failures.—R. D. 
Weitz. 

3973. Krumbhaar, G. Douglas. (Massachusetts 
Gen. Hosp., Boston.) The relevance of religion to the 
sick. J. Pastoral Care, 1947, 1, (2) 21-26.—The 
soul as well as the body must be treated if the patient 
is to be well, says this physician. Religion offers 
(1) a sense of value to God; (2) faith in doctor, self 


3970-3979 


and future; (3) a challenge essential to health; and 
(4) growth through adversity.—P. E. Johnson. 

3974. Leurot, F. On the moral treatment of in- 
sanity. Occup. Ther., 1948. 27, 27-33.—This is 
reproduction of a chapter from the first book entirely 
devoted to occupational therapy, originally published 
in Paris in 1840.—G. S. Speer. 

3975. Liss, Edward. Conscious and unconscious 
factors in rehabilitation. Occup. Ther., 1948, 27, 
19-21.—Society’s attitudes toward the handicapped 
affect his acceptance or rejection by society, and in 
part determine whether he can become rehabilitated. 

—G. S. Speer. 

3976. McKinney, Fred. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Directive techniques. In Pennington, L. A., & 
Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 443-464.—Directive psy- 
chotherapy stems from both psychiatric practice 
and personnel guidance programs. The 
states that directive techniques ‘‘are not incompati- 
ble with client-centered therapy”’ and that both have 
a unique role in the clinician’s armamentarium 
Direction is considered to be more i 
function rather than dominance or control of the 
patient. ‘‘The counselor must give the client only 
as much responsibility as he * 
Case studies illustrate the importance of understand 
ing the dynamics of total adjustment in the counsel 
ing situation. Diagnostic interpretations 
symptomatic treatment, re-education, bibliotherapy 
expressive therapy, and environmental m 
tions are discussed as forms of directive therapy 
‘The best counseling procedure is that which most 
appropriately utilizes the client’s needs to under- 
stand himself and to satisfy effectively his motives 
at a stable and mature level.”’ m.F 
David. 

3977. Monod, Mireille. (Child Guidance Clini 
Claude Bernard, Paris.) First French experience 
with psychodrama. Sociairy, 1948, 1, 400-403 
Psychodrama was used with 41 problem children in 
a Paris guidance clinic. The best size of group was 
found to be 4 children, 2 adults, and no more than 3 
spectators. Good results were obtained in th 
majority of cases.—R. B. Ammons. 

3978. Moreno, J. L. Forms of psychodrama. 
Sociatry, 1948, 1, 447-448.—Definitions are given 
for the following types of psychodrama: sociodrama, 
physiodrama, axiodrama, hypnodrama, psycho 
music, psychodance, and therapeutic motion pictures 
—R. B. Ammons. 

3979. Ormsby, Ralph. Interpretations in case- 
work therapy. J. soc. Casewk, 1948, 29, 135-141. 
The techniques of interpretation is considered as an 
essential part of psychotherapy. Pertinent princi 
ples are that: (1) interpretation is most effective if 
it is closely related to the “central problem”’ of the 
client as it affects his reality adjustment; (2) a small 
incident from the client’s real life experience is use- 
ful to illustrate the client’s feelings and behavior as 
activated by his central problem; (3) the use of 
“with the current” interpretation is necessary; (4 
an open mind must be kept to new information and 
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developments in the client’s reactions; and (5) it 
must be recognized that the client’s defenses and 
behavior patterns may be of the utmost necessity to 
him for the preservation of his personality organiza- 
tion.— V. M. Stark. 

3980. Osborn, Leslie A. (U. Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Sch. Med.) Psychotherapy in general practice. 
N. Y. St. J. Med., 1947, 47, 2593-2596.—A very 
important point of attack in the prevention of serious 
mental illness is afforded by the general practitioner 
who comes in contact with mental illness in its 
incipient stages. The general practitioner in the 
role of psychotherapist must have an understanding 
of early diagnosis, of factors producing psychiatric 
disorders and of the means whereby effective therapy 
and prevention can be accomplished. The author 
seeks here to supply the general practitioner with an 
understanding of such matters, stressing the role of a 
well-taken history for psychodiagnostic purposes; 
the referral of the psychoses and severe psycho- 
neuroses to psychiatric specialists; the sheer thera- 

tency of the doctor's advice in mild psy- 
choneurotic conditions; the early recognition and 
wrevention of emotional maladjustment in children. 
ie Ce ae 

3981. Polonia, P. (Julio de Matos Mental Hosp., 

Lisbon, Portugal.) On the basis and indciations of 
occupational therapy in mental diseases. Occup. 
Ther., 1947, 26, 367-371.—Occupational therapy 
ntributes to a community feeling and the use of 
reality, leading to an easier integration of 
nt into society.—G. S. Speer. 
Ranemark, Inga-Britt. En sosiolog om 
psykoterapi. (A social viewpoint on psychotherapy.) 
Menneske og Miljé, 1947, 4, 147-154.—The psycho- 
nder various political systems, and during 
~hanges in these systems, is discussed. Life in 
issia and the United States is compared, and 
rospective principles suggested. The social 
maladjustment in each system is mentioned, and the 
feeling or lack of feeling of ‘“‘belongingness”’ stressed. 
Liberty and regimentation influences on psycho- 
therapy, and the resulting conflict are suggested. 
The humanistic and the radical reactionism are 
compared and evaluated. The morals or lack of 
morals in a society, likewise contribute to psycho- 
therapy. A combination of psycho-social and 
political-economic factors combine in any social 
outcome. Much theory has been given on this sub- 
ject, but the final and causal consideration should 
always include cultural contributions.—0O. J. Jacob- 
sen. 

3983. Snyder, William U. (Pennsylvania State 
College.) Client-centered therapy. In Pennington, 
L. A., & Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 465-497.—In the 
permissive atmosphere of client-centered, or non- 
directive therapy, the counselor accepts and clari- 
fies the client’s feelings with little emphasis upon 
stated symptomatology. He carefully avoids all 
directive methods, centering responsibility for the 
direction of the interview upon the client instead. 
The author briefly gives a historical outline of the 
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non-directive movement, describing the theoretical 
foundations and methods developed by Rogers and 
his students. One half of the chapter is devoted toa 
report of a nondirectively counseled case with 
comments by the writer. 18 references.—H. 
David. 

3984. Soibelman, Doris. Therapeutic and in- 
dustrial uses of music; a review of the literature. 
New York; Columbia University Press, 1948. vi, 
274 p. $3.00.—This critical survey of the use of 
music in medicine and industry covers all available 
and applicable fields. Much of the published ma- 
terial on the subject is based on beliefs and supposi- 
tions. Genuine experimental research on the subject 
is very meager. Music does influence the physi- 
ological processes of the body, and hence, it influ- 
ences the emotions. Music therapy is a part of re- 
habilitation and occupational therapy. It should 
require study by clinicians, psychiatrists, and musi- 
cal experts. Indirect benefits of music are found in 
industry, where claims are made that it aids morale, 
reduces fatigue, and effects production. In both 
medicine and industry, music is a socializing factor, 
and participation in music has the same effect as 
occupational therapy. 3 phases should be considered 
in music therapy, namely: (1) knowing the attributes 
of music and their possibilities; (2) understanding 
the patient as a person; and (3) combining the Ist 
and 2nd factors for application.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

3985. Thompson, C. J. S. Magic and healing. 
London: Rider & Co., 1947. 176 p.—‘The earliest 
general belief as to the cause of disease incidental to 
man was that it was due to the effect of unseen 
demons or evil spirits that entered his body and were 
so able to affect it forill.”” To drive away the demons 
various magical practices were resorted to. The 
author devotes a chapter to each of these various 
magical ways and means of healing: incantation; 
astrology; transplantation of disease; sympathy; 
touch; the doctrine of signatures or similars; herbs; 
plants, animals; precious and rare stones; man’s 
body; medicinal rings; magical stones; miraculous 
beds; colors; numbers. A chapter apiece is devoted 
to healing in ancient Britain; healing in ancient Wales; 
healing in ancient Eire; folk-medicine in Britain; the 
cure of toothache in antiquity. The author con- 
cludes with a chapter on the psychological effect of 
magic in healing to the effect that cures real or 
apparent, produced by these magical means, were 
largely owing to their psychological effect.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


3986. Toeman, Zerka. (Psychodramatic Insti- 
tute, New York.) The “double situation” in psy- 
chodrama. Sociairy, 1948, 1, 436-446.—Psycho- 
drama makes use of the therapeutic ‘‘double’’— 
another actor acting out the scene at about the same 
time in about the same way. Thus the client’s 
behavior is externalized. Two instances where this 
technique was used are discussed, and the dynamics 
of the general situation are analyzed—R. B. 
Ammons. 
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3987. Woolley, Lawrence F., & Chalmers, Rives. 
Review of psychiatric progress 1947. Occupational 
therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 490-491. 
—Review. 19-item bibliography. 

3988. Wortis, Joseph. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1947. Physiological treatment. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1948, 104, 482-487.—Review. 66-item 
bibliography. 

3989. Yacorzynski, George K. ( Northwestern 
U., Evanston, Ill.) Recent advances in the treat- 
ment of mental diseases. In Pennington, L. A., & 
Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 517-545.—The historicai 
development of both psychiatry and psychology is 
cited with emphasis upon their relative youth and 
growing mutual relationship. Methods of psychi- 
atric treatment: shock therapy, lobotomy, narco- 
synthesis, hypnotism, and psychoanalysis are dis- 
cussed in terms of development, recent research 
studies, and their relative advantages and limita- 
tions in clinical application. The increasing aware- 
ness of the importance of emotional factors in the 
study of organic diseases is noted in the develop- 
ment of psychosomatic medicine. Experimentally 
induced neuroses in animals may shed additional 
light on neuroses observed in man. Arguments for 
and against the practice of psychotherapy by clini- 
cal psychologists are considered. His unique train- 
ing in understanding human personality and ad- 
justment suggests such practice in cases of emotion- 
ally disturbed but non-psychotic patients. 21 
references.—H. P. David. 


[See also abstracts 3719, 3925, 4057, 4058, 4062. | 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


3990. Anderson, Gladys Lowe. (VA Hosp., Fort 
Custer, Mich.), & Anderson, Harold H. Behavior 
problems of children. In Pennington, L. A., & 
Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 66-88.—Clinicians dealing 
with behavior problems of children need to under- 
stand the psychological significance of the dynamics 
underlying the overt signs of disorganization in the 
normal growth process. The criteria of both physi- 
ological and psychological growth are differentiation 
and integration. Environmental obstructions, such 
as expecting too much or too little of the child, or 
inconsistencies in environmental demands result in 
failure to grow and mature. Behavior problems are 
the result of tension generated by an environment 
obstructing the growth process. The child may re- 
act to such domination through the mechanisms of 
acceptance, avoidance, resistance, or submission. 
It is the psychologist’s task to diminish psychological 
rejection and increase psychological acceptance 
through greater love and affection. Case studies and 
36 references.—H. P. David. 

3991. Archibald, Herbert C. Improving parent- 
doctor relationships. Arch. Pediat. 1947, 64, 630- 
638.—For most satisfactory parent-doctor relations 
the pediatrician must be familiar with the literature 
on child behavior so that he can give understanding 
and not merely advice to the parent. The parent 
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must be helped to recognize emotional needs of the 
child and to realize that continued growth on his 
part is essential to the encouragement of self-direc- 
tion in the child.—M. C. Templin. 

3992. Bakwin, Harry. Benzedrine in behavior 
disorders of children. J. Pediat., 1948, 32, 215- 
216.—A brief summary of the literature on the use 
of benzedrine in the treatment of a variety of be- 
havior disorders in children.—M. C. Templin. 

3993. Bakwin, Ruth M., & Bakwin, Harry. The 
child with asthma. J. Pediat., 1948, 32, 320-323. 
The recognition of the role of emotional factors in 
asthma is important, but the use of psychological 
therapy does not preclude the use of other forms. 
M. C. Templin. 

3994. Bear, Robert M. (Dartmouth Coll., Han- 
over, N. H.) The educationaliy backward. In 
Pennington, L. A., & Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 138- 
156.—‘‘ Disabilities in subjects learned in school are 
often either of immediate or indirect concern to the 
clinical psychologist.’”’ He may be called upon to 
institute remedial measures or teach techniques 
leading to superior performance. Causes, diagnosis, 
and treatment of reading, spelling, handwriting, and 
arithmetic handicaps are In all insta 
the clinician must have a thorough understanding of 

| 
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his client’s present skills and weaknesses, as wel 
the conditions and factors which produced the 
difficulties. The nature of special diagnostic devices 
is described. Illustrative case studies indicate the 
multiple causation of failure to develop proper ad- 
justment and the various techniques of reme 
treatment, geared to the individual’s specific de- 
ficiencies. 32 references.—H. P. David. 

3995. de Monchy, René. Neurosprofylaxen och 
uppfostran. (Neuroses prevention and aid Men- 
neske og Milj¢, 1947, 4, 131-142.— 
ommends what has been termed ‘“‘nondire 
technique” which includes the avoiding of frustration 
and arousing the defensive mechanism, on the paz 
of the client. Various types of conflicts, impulses, 
and fixations are 
satisfaction which may be obtained through insigh 
into one’s problems. Two bases for obtaining in- 
sight are given, namely: freedom of the child in his 

tivities similar to that of the 
conflicting situations and favoring the 
ones. Too many rules are given to the chil 
especially the ‘“‘dont’”’ interference in the 


as 
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ne autnor rec- 


obsessions explained, and the 


adult, and avoidi 
satisfy 
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kind, an 


fulfillment of his desires and goals. Adjustment 
and maladjustment are discussed, and common 


over-compensation conflicts, as well as sex impulses 
and adolescent conflicts.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

3996. Elste, Ellen Anna. Sibling relationships 
observed during simultaneous finger painting activi- 
ties. In Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations 
. . . 1947. Worcester, Mass., 1947, 19, 82-84. 
(Clark Univ. Bull., 1947, No. 182.)—Abstract of 
M.A. thesis. 

3997. Greenebaum, J. Victor, & Lurie, Louis A. 
Encephalitis as a causative factor in behavior dis- 
orders of children: an analysis of seventy-eight 
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cases. /. Amer. med. Ass., 1948, 136, 923-930. 
78 children (61 boys, 17 girls) who had encephalitis 
ig from 4 to 19 years were studied over 


at ages rangin 
ing from 4 to 26 years. Each of these 


r™ 5 ane 
s exhibited behavior and personality changes 
tely following the acute attack, or after in- 
t high as 9 years. Electroencephalograms 


were made 15 cases of which 6 tracings were nor 


Psycl retric tests showed 49 of the cases 
were below average, with IQ's determined after 
Se \ years deteriorating in 37 of the cases. The 

rs lity patterns exhibited by these cases were 

y suspicion, pulsiveness, ego- 

$ ~ shness, temper, and obstinancy 26 

$ simy ehavior difhculties, 36 were 

s 5 ychopathic, and 16 as _ psychotic 

\_ases g eacn ol these are prest ited 
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3998. Hall, Muriel chiatri 
; Leverp , Psychiatric examination of 





the school child. Baltimore, Md.: Williams and 
Vilkins ( 1947 vill, 368 p $4.50 \ guide 
ition d study of children 
time, written by a British 
ems of the pre-s ( 1 and 
~ ve W » hav te d 
stry are included. 
story of child psychiatry 
) ed section on referral 
- s I vestigation S 
with sorders re 
~ ery ~ i ts s li \ 
S ve le i¢ y the 
ps s, and psychopath 
s the « ling o 
ss ling sectio Nu 
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\ Author | x.—A. R. Howard 
Harms, Ernest. A camp counselor should 
beas | worker. J 1948, 29, 141 
: sted t : al « ses should be 
g ges ] s sof s | work 
y, Ss Ol 
‘ ’ 
+ Hatch, Julia E. ildren's Service Bureau 
Miami, Fla Two early adoption 
placements wk, 1948, 29, 100-106. 
; 5 tiple process in\ iving 
- tur ents, an terim pl 
. . alists—pediatricians, ps 
g ; es ps trists. Studies of two 
: e presented to demonstrate the 
4001. Kanner, Leo. Review of psychiatric prog- 
ress 1947. Child psychiatry. Mental deficiency. 
i mer , hiat., 1948, 104, 479-481.—Review. 
4-ites graphy 
4002. Laderman, Peter. Treatment of emotion- 
ally disturbed preschool children; report on the 
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Council Child Development Center. Arch. Pediat., 
1948, 65, 30-38.—After stressing the importance of 
emotional development of the child and listing 
manifestations of personality maladjustment, the 
Council Child Development Center for emotionally 
disturbed children under 6 years is described.— 
M. C. Templin. 

4003. Larson, Knute Gunnar. A study of the 
guidance program of a Boy Scout troop for handi- 
capped boys. In Clark Uniwwersity, Abstracts of dts- 
sertations 1947. Worcester, Mass., 1947, 19, 
107-109. (Clark Univ. Bull., 1947, No. 182.)— 
Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

4004. Leuzinger-Schuler, Amélie. 
schach Untersuchungen mit Kindern. 
schach investigations with children.) 

'. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, No. 13, 
children ranging in age from 9 to 15 years were 
tested with the Behn-Rorschach series. Differences 
were found from Rorschach’s original series in mode 
of approach and in quality. This new series gives a 
larger number of responses, more whole responses, a 


Behn-Ror- 
(Behn-Ror- 
Beth. Schweis. 


95-113.—63 


1 


greater emphasis on certain types of small details, 
a larger percentage of popular responses, and an 
increased number of color and shading responses. 
It is necessary that special Behn-Rorschach norms 
be used when protocols derived from this series are 
bei evaluated. French and English summaries. 

R. B. Ammons. 

4005. Maxwell, C. H., & Brown, W. P. The age- 
incidence of defects in school children; their chang- 
ing health status. J. Sch. Hith, 1948, 18, 65-80.— 
An analysis of the health status of children in New 
York State (except New York City, Rochester and 
Buffalo) in which health statistics for 1925-26 are 
compared with those of 1945-46. The incidence of 
total defects shows a decrease from 905 to 818 de- 
per 1000 children examined. Defects from 
nutrition, thyroid, etc., decreased, while 
from teeth increased. Dental defects con- 
stit about half of the total defects reported. 
Professional care for all defects increased from 47% 
to 64%. The overall death rate for ages 5-19 in 
1945 was } what it was 20 years ago. Defects show- 
ing a decreasing incidence as the child grows older 
are: teeth, tonsils, speech, and defects of ears other 
than hearing. Defects becoming more frequent as 
the child grows older are: vision, nutrition, heart, 
hernia, and orthopedic defects including defects of 
feet and posture.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. 
Nat. Soc. Crippled Child.) 

4006. Nathanson, Yale S. Diabetes psychologi- 
cally speaking. Diabet. News, 1947, 6(2), 3-6.—The 
diabetic child should be treated, except for the nec- 
essary medical therapy, no differently from a child 
who does not have physical disability. It is nec- 
essary that parents help the child accept and adjust 
to the special regime necessary for his condition.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

4007. Schachter, M. (1 Rie Moliére, Marseilles, 
France.) Etude psychologique de deux enfants at- 
teints de mégacolon. (A psychological study of two 
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children suffering from megacolon.) Arch. franc. 
Pediat., 1947, 4 (3), 1-5.—The personalities of two 
cases of apparently congenital enlarged colon 
(Hirschsprung’s disease) were studied by means 
of the Rorschach. In neither case do the Rorschach 
protocols indicate that the child is in any way aware 
of his illness. The writer therefore questions the 
doctrine of infantile psychic traumata, and suggests 
continuation of such studies on a larger scale in order 
that more definitive evidence may be 
S. S. Marzolf. 


4008. van Krevelen, D. A. Der Rorschach-Test 


obtained. 


im Frébelalter. (The Rorschach test in childhood 

Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, No. 13, 
87—94.—Twenty children from 4 to 6 years of age 
were given the Stanford-Binet and the Rorschach, 


and divided into 3 levels of intelligence for analysis 
Developmental stages were apparent in perception, 
from vague disjointed wholes, to details, to 

ized wholes. More intelligent children showed 
excess of large details, more F-plus responses, and a 
number of movement The Rorschacl 
gave a better picture of the child’s total personality 
than did the intelligence test. French and English 
summaries.—R. B. Ammons. 
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[See also abstracts 3848, 3977, 3992, 4031, 4035, 
4036, 4040, 4063, 4064, 4065, 4066, 4067, 4079, 
4080, 4083, 4089, 4109. } 
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4009. Berkshire, J. R., Bugental, J. F. T., Cassens, 
Frank P., & Edgerton, ‘Harold A. (Oh ate U., 
Columbus.) Test preferences in auidence centers. 


IDAN( 
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Occupations, 1948, 26, 337-343.—Returns from 290 
guidance centers on a check list of 152 tests, plus 
tests added by various centers, show that 218 tests 
have at least some use. The top 79 tests in this 
survey are compared with surveys published in 3 
previous years. General agreement is found on 15 
to 20 tests, but other than these test preferences 
vary widely. An average of 116 counselees per 
month was reported from a study of the monthly 
case loads of 266 of the centers.—G. S. Speer. 

4010. Cottle, William C. (U. Kansa Lawrence.) 


The Di fferential Aptitude Tests: some comments. 
Occupations, 1948, 26, 344-345.—Bec ause of the 
lack of adequate validating data, only very cautious 
conclusions should be drawn from the Differential 
Aptitude Tests.—G. S. Speer. 


4011. David, Preston, & Baxt, Roland. ( Feder- 
atton Employment Service, New York.) “Jewish” 


problems in vocational counseling. Jewish soc. 
Serv. Quart., 1948, 24, 274-279.—Jewish vocational 
problems are best handled by Jewish agencies be- 
cause while they broaden the field of upational 
choices they can do so with the advantage of a large 
background of experience and knowledge of dis- 
criminatory training and employment practices. 
The Jewish client because of his minority status 
brings problems to the agency which are oftentimes 
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only incidentally vocational. The authors believe 
that ‘for many persons the feeling of being ‘at home’ 
in their own Jewish agency has been therapeutic 
beyond the professional services they have sought.” 
Five case histories are gi ven to ‘Sents ating the scope 
of the functions in Jewish agency vocational counse 
ing.—J. C. Franklin. 

4012. Engen, Matilda. (Jligh School, Riverton 





Wyoming.) Wyoming high school seniors discover 
their community. Occupations, 1948, 26, 361-362 
This paper prese nts a de cription of tl prograr la 
class in occupations.—G peer 

my Keller, Franklin J. (Metropolitan Voca 

al Ht ho eu i Vocational guidance 
in Senmane. Oce te tions, 1948, 26, 403-409.—Th«s 
ments in German are | r 
relation to the g d ) im l 
cha ( d IKE ¢& la li ff 
make St a prog lI r The 
rec 1 are a rel I t 
pro le cont f r . r 
sixteenth or longer t de t 
educational measurem beer. 

4014. Stub bins, Joseph. Te rs ( im 
bia U., New York.) Lack of realism in vocational 
choice. Occupations, 1948 20, 410-418 
personal data and o al cl é 224 r 
indicates that 61.2‘ le appr 
25.9% were unrealist 3.6' al a 
lower than they s 19.497, 

More realistic choices 1 t 
education and thos re refer t r 
by stitutional requirement x Speer 

4015. Wilson, Walter E. 1. Regional 
Newark, N. J Veterans’ vocational objectives 
Occupatt 1948, 26, 359-360 \ r 
the vocat | objectives of 1127 terans 
per cent ¢ ed s : : 
s] s that a spro}] t rg 
vet S i sing Ss ls 
( tions, and a small r sing agr r 
service 1 se sk 2 3 beer 

'See also abstracts 4084, 4113, 4151, 4158. | 
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4016. Dicks, Henry V. U. Leeds, England 
Clinical studies in psychopath i1ology ; a contribution 
to the — of neurotic illness. 2nd ed 
London: ward Arnold & C 1947 238 1 
Psychodynamic interpretations are given of anxiet 
states; s abe forms of anxiety symptoms, par 
lar ly the i s ster 
valency, nas S ; 
and hate a adnor nities 
in sexual s Ac 1g 
I pter is a essions, <¢ ara r 
di sorders lelinquen and the s 
organ neuroses. (see 13: 6247).— F. C. Sumner 
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4017. Frankl, L. (Crichton Royal, Dumfries, 
Scotland.), & Mayer-Gross, W. Personality change 
after prefrontal leucotomy. Lancet, 1947, 253, 820- 
824.—The results are reported of a follow-up study 
of 68 patients at least 6 months after prefrontal 
leucotomy. The personality characteristics noted 
were the previously reported symptoms usually 
observed after frontal lobe damage. Comment is 
made on the work and occupations, interests and 
hobbies, social life, family life, sex and married life, 
physiognomy, and mood of these patients. In the 
light of these findings, suggestions are made in 
regard to selection of cases, time of operation, opera- 
tive procedure, and postoperative rehabilitation.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

4018. Fuson, William, (Earlham Coll., Richmond, 
Ind.), & Hetzel, Willard C. Iowa: mental health 
laws in brief. Philadelphia, Pa.: National Mental 
Health Foundation, 1948, xv,75p. $1.50. Mimeo. 

The laws of the State of lowa concerning mentally 
ill, mentally deficient, epileptics and criminal groups 
are summarized, including actions of the 1947 
Legislature. A directory of institutions in Iowa is 
included.—C. M. Louttst. 

4019. Gregg, Alan. Lessons to learn; psychiatry 
in World War II. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 104, 
217-220.—The advances of psychiatry during World 
War II are traced by the author with reference to 
their implications in a wider framework. The need 
for continued research is stressed.—R. D. Weitz. 

4020. Hiaberlin, Paul. Der Gegenstand der 
Psychiatrie. (The object of psychiatry.) Schweis. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1947, 60, 132-144.—Differ- 
entiating between reactions of the psyche to the 
body which presents hindrances to the former and 
reactions of the psyche to itself as seen in self-con- 
demnation, psychic conflict, stemming out of a false 
self-portrait, the author maintains that true mental 
illness involves the self-reactions, that the true busi- 
ness of psychiatry is that of psychotherapy and that 
another expression must be found for psychiatry in 
the traditional sense of therapeutic occupation with 
“‘somatoses” i.e., organic ailments making for 
hindrances to the psyche.— F. C. Sumner. 

4021. Hinderer, Max. Uber die Sterilisation des 
Mannes und ihre Auswirkungen. (On the steriliza- 
tion of the husband and its effects.) Schweiz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1947, 60, 145-176.—Sterilization 
of the husband has psychiatric implications inas- 
much as infertility of a married person may have 
undesirable effects on the relations between the 
partners. The author discusses his experience with 
such sterilizations and distinquishes 4 categories 
ranging from that in which advantages are com- 
pletely in evidence to those in which disadvantages 
are preponderant. Among the 22 cases, 86% fall 
in the first category, and none in the last.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4022. Kallmann, Franz J. Review of psychiatric 





progress 1947. Heredity and eugenics. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1948, 104, 448-451.—Review. 44-item 
bibliography. 
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4023. Kraines, S. H. (U. Illinois, Coll. Med., 
Chicago.) Preventive psychiatry. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1947, 104, 238-241.—The goal of preventive 
psychiatry is twofold: (1) to increase to maximum 
strength the resistant powers of all men, and (2) to 
reduce to a minimum the stresses which operate to 
precipitate neurotic behavior. These principles may 
be effected through education of parents, the re- 
moval of unhealthy economic and social pressures 
and the establishment of adequate faculties for early 
treatment of personal and social abnormalities. The 
goal is not only the prevention of mental illness but 
to cultivate positive mental health.—R. D. Weis. 


4024. Menninger, William C. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kans.) Facts and statistics of significance 
for psychiatry. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1948, 12, 
1-25.—An attempt was made to survey existing 
facilities, opportunities, and needs of psychiatry as a 
basis for estimating shortages, recruiting personnel, 
and establishing goals. The statistical data are 
presented in outline form with references to their 
sources. Major headings are survey of mental illness 
(incidence, hospital facilities and personnel), psy- 
chiatric personnel (present, shortages, training 
needs), research, status of psychiatry in special 
programs (academic education, criminology and 
penology, public health), and social problems of 
significance for psychiatry (war, accidents, alcohol- 
ism, crime and delinquency, family organization, 
housing, mental deficiency, minority problems, 
physical handicaps, industrial problems, unemploy- 
ment, venereal disease rates).—W. A. Varvel. 


4025. Moreno, J. L. (Soctometric Institute, New 
York.) Sociometric planning of the International 
Congress on Mental Health; preliminary notes. 
Sociatry, 1948, 1, 361-365.—Planning of the Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Health should be based 
on sociometric lines. Stepwise, the procedure would 
consist of forming small professional committees in 
various localities within each country, formation of 
residential and non-residential groups prior to the 
Congress, social organization of the Congress, and 
the formation of local committees in each country 
after the Congress.— R. B. Ammons. 


4026. Muncie, Wendell. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Psychobiology and psychiatry; 
a textbook of normal and abnormal human behavior. 
(2nd ed.) St. Louis, Mo.: C. V. Mosby, 1948, 620 p. 
$9.00.—The new edition of this contribution retains 
the terminology of Adolf Meyer’s “‘ergasiology.”’ 
Following an introductory chapter on historical and 
philosophical aspects of the study of behavior there 
is a long section devoted to the student’s personality 
study. This autobiographical exercise serves to 
introduce the techniques, topics and concepts to be 
applied in the study of abnormal behavior. Fourteen 
chapters covering nearly 400 pages are devoted to 
history, methodology and the more-or-less specific 
abnormal reaction types encountered among humans, 
The technique of case history presentation with 
relevant data, including sociological factors, is used 
extensively. The last section deals with treatment, 
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both psychotherapeutic and assaultive, with the aim 
of broad reorganization of the life of the patient. 
Selected bibliography. (see 14: 912).—C. E. Henry. 


4027. Snyder, Howard McC. Observations of 
psychiatry in World War II. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1947, 104, 221-225.—Psychiatric work in the Army 
from the author’s experience.—R. D. Weitz. 

4028. Staehelin, J. E. Massenpsychologie und 
klinische Psychiatrie. (Psychology of masses and 
clinical psychiatry.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1947, 60, 269-278.—A study of historic mass- 
psychoses can afford clinical psychiatry in so far as 
it has to deal with smaller modern psychic epidemics 
and with induced insanity some insights into the 
transformations which the individual undergoes in 
the mass. The most important transformations of 
the individual in the mass are a primitivation (a 
regression to the infantile or primitive) and/or a 
disintegration. The former is likened to certain 
intoxication-psychoses such as chronic alcoholism. 
The latter transformation is likened to schizo- 
phrenia. The author sketches in conclusion the 
ways whereby the origination of unfavorable mass- 
psychology effects can be facilitated or combatted 
in tne psychiatric clinic.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 3685, 3688, 3696, 3714, 3719, 
4172, 4173. ] 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


4029. Danenhower, Harold S. (Training Sch., 
Vineland. N.J.) Acase study of maladjustment and 
delinquency occurring with mental deficit. Train. 
Sch. Bull., 1948, 45, 21-28.—Psychological, educa- 
tional, motor, social, and projective test results are 
reported to illustrate a case of a specific mental 
deficit, with implications for the social adjustment 
of the case.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4030. Sherman, Mandel. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
mental defective. In Pennington, L. A., & Berg, 
I. A., (22: 3929), 89-106.—‘‘ Mental deficiency may 
be defined as a psychological condition which creates 
inadequacy in the individual’s ability to care for 
himself, personally, socially, and economically.” 
The author describes the several etiological classi- 
fications of feeble-mindedness in terms of heredity, 
structural defects, physiological disorders, path- 
ological brain diseases, sensory defects, mongolism, 
and environmental! deficiencies. Mental deficiency, 
except for the lowest type, is not directly correlated 
with social competence. The clinical psychologist 
in contact with such clients should organize a per- 
sonal, social, and vocational training program pro- 
viding opportunities for adjustment with a minimum 
of outside aid. 24 references.—H. P. David. 


[See also abstracts 4001, 4109, 4110. ] 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


4031. Bakwin, Harry. Thumb and finger-sucking 
in children. J. Pediat., 1948, 32, 99-101.—A concise 
summary of the literature on cause, likely persistence, 


4027-4035 


and effect of thumb and finger sucking. Suggestions 
for management at various ages are given. Emphasis 
is placed on the relative harmlessness of early thumb- 
sucking.—M. C. Templin. 

4032. Ball, Josephine. (Rockland State Hosp., 
Orangeburg, N. Y.) Psychosexual behavior. In 
Pennington, L. A., & Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 200- 
217.—An introductory orientation to the wide 
range of sexual problems is presented. The author 
traces psychosexual development in the American 
culture in terms of individual adjustment problems 
to the several age levels. Deviations in adult psy- 
chosexual behavior are noted and the results of 
quantitative research studies summarized. It is 
especially important for the clinician to alleviate 
anxiety in areas where practices considered abnormal 
by clients, are actually normal but immature sub- 
stitutes for full heterosexual expression. The writer 
urges greater understanding of attitudes toward love 
and sex as expressed by individuals, and recommends 
study of psychoanalytic literature on the subject. 
“In order to deal with the sex problems of his clients, 
the clinical psychologist should have a wide range 
of pertinent information and broad sympathies.” 
22 references.—H. P. David. 


4033. Gough, Harrison G. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) A sociological theory of psychopathy. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 359-366.—The concept of 
psychopathy has had a long development in psy- 
chopathology. Earliest usage centered around such 
terms as “moral imbecility’’; more recently, the 
designation “psychopathic personality” has been 
favored. There has been much argument about the 
validity of the concept “psychopathy” but relative 
agreement about the behavior which it specifies. 
This behavior may be called ‘‘asocial.” It is expedi- 
ent to use a sociological approach in its analysis. 
The sociological theory of role-playing provides a 
«, tnesis of the known facts of psychopathy, in 
adu.tion te suggesting deductive hypotheses which 
may be sumitted to empirical test.—D. L. Glick. 

4034. Greer, Ina May. (Massachusetts Gen. 
Hosp., Boston.) Token relationships; a study in 
counterfeit interaction. J. Pastoral Care, 1947, 1 
(2), 1-5.—A case study of a woman who was isolated 
in the midst of a crowd. She had numerous social 
interactions, but they were surface contacts in a 
framework of token relationships. She felt rejected 
because she had no continuing friendships with 
whom to share her joys. In our society the author 
finds few persons who can accept the joys and suc- 
cesses of others. Most people are intolerant of an- 
other’s triumphs unless they are close enough to gain 
prestige thereby. It is not enough to tell the lonely 
person to go out and do things. He needs also to 
have companions who care.—P. E. Johnson. 


4035. Kugelmass, I. Newton. Androgenic arrest 
of familial enuresis; a study of 75 children. JN. Y. 
St. J. Med., 1947, 47, 1369-1370.—75 normal child- 
ren with familial enuresis, with and without emo- 
tional and training difficulty, were studied since 
1940 because they failed on all forms of therapy. 59 
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of them were cured by oral administration of methyl 
testosterone or intramuscular injection of testo- 
sterone proprionate for a period of 3 to 10 weeks. 
10 children were improved in 15 weeks. 6 failed to 
benefit with this form of therapy.—F. C. Sumner. 
4036. Margolese, M. Sydney. Mental disorders 
in childhood due to endocrine disorders. Nerv. 
Child, 1948, 7, 55-77.—Alterations in endocrine 
function cause a neuro-endocrine imbalance, and if 
of sufficient magnitude, produce mental disorders. 
Both direct and indirect factors in the production of 
psychopathologies are discussed. Psychopath- 
ological manifestations often mask the basic endo- 
crine disorders. Cretinism would be eliminated by 
the correction of the metabolic status of pregnant 


women. Causative hypothyroidism would be de- 
tected if the ossification status of every child were 
determined. It is also felt that the possibility of an 


endocrine disorder underlying childhood psycho- 
pathologies should always be considered.—G. S. 
peer. 

4037. Menninger von Lerchenthal, Erich. Death 
from psychic causes. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1948, 


12, 31-36.—This paper briefly considers ‘whether 
and within what limits the psyche of man can be a 
determining factor in death.”’ It is possible that 


changes in the vegetative processes may be brought 
about both voluntarily and through emotional oc- 
currences and that these, together with a life-negat- 
ing attitude in vegetatively unstable people, may 
lead to death. The psyche has a powerful influence 
on the heart. The person who is not well but ap- 
pears to be so may think of death and prophesy it 
as a result of the subjectively felt organic disturb- 
ance. The fear of or idea of death may then produce 
the requisite additional load on the heart. Death 
tich psychic efforts have helped to bring about is 
often clear.—W. A. Varvel. 

4038. Regnér, Elis G. Vissa psykopatiers upp- 
komst. (Resulting psychopathic outcomes.) Men- 
neske og Miljé, 1947, 4, 162-171.—Psychopathic 
problems are the result of either inheritance or en- 
vironment, or both. A plea for authoritative view- 
points of sociologists, psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists, on the part heredity and environment play in 
contributing to psychopathic conditions, is given, 
which should help to clarify this problem. Examples 
of influences of abnormal environment, and also 
abnormal heredity, on the child, are given. Many 
so-termed psychopathic diagnoses are misnamed, 
and, although they are of a neurotic nature, there 
seems to be a need for new terms to-day, since 
“psychopathic” covers such a variety of abnormal- 
ities and extremes. An adult is the product of he- 
redity and environment, and both factors play a 
prominent part in shaping his personality. In some 
cases environment is more influential, in others, 
heredity plays a more weighty part. However, in 
cases where environment is kept as favorable as 
possible, and psychopathic conditions still result, 
such cases, the author states, should definitely be 
given the term “‘psychopathic.”—0O. J. Jacobsen. 
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4039. Rudolf, G. de M. Sex in the fighting serv- 
ices at an isolated station. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1948, 21, 127-134.—The ratio of British men to 
women varied from approximately 140:1 to 120:1 
during the period reported, although some women 
nationals of a foreign country visited the station. 
There are brief descriptions of 31 cases of sex prob- 
lems which came to the psychiatrist, classified as 
heterosexual (20 cases), bisexual (2 cases), homo- 
sexual (8 cases), and buggery (1 case).—E£. R. 
Hilgard. 

4040. Schachter, M. (1 Rue Moliére, Marseilles, 
France.) Contribution a l’étude neuro-psycholo- 
gique de l’onychophagie chez l’enfant. (A contribu- 
tion to the neuro-psychological study of nailbiting 
among children.) Arch. franc. Pediat., 1946, 3 (3), 
1-9.—After briefly reviewing folklore concerning the 
nails, the results of a study of 150 nailbiters referred 
as backward children are presented. In this group 
the boys predominate in the ratio 2.3 to 1. Data are 
collected from the case histories, the Binet-Simon 
examination, and the Rorschach protocols. ‘The 
nailbiting child comes very often from a family 
background economically and psychologically un- 
favorable.”” The use of the Rorschach is recom- 
mended as a basis for determining how the nailbiting 
may be corrected.—S. S. Marszolf. 


4041. Schachter, M. L’onychophagie chez 
l’adulte: son profil Rorschachien. (Onychophagy in 
adults: its Rorschach pattern). Beth. Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1948, No. 13, 77-86.—Onycho- 
phagy in children has been reported many times, 
but the literature on adults is limited. Six adult 
cases with Rorschachs avialable and one other are 
discussed. These Rorschach records reveal 4 of the 
6 persons to be egocentric or show adaptive extra- 
sensitivity. German and English summaries.—R. B. 
Ammons. 


4042. Shorvon, H. J. Prefrontal leucotomy and 
the depersonalization syndrome. Lancet, 1947, 253, 
714-718.—Detailed description is presented of 5 
cases of depersonalization syndrome (feelings of 
unreality) treated by prefrontal leucotomy to sug- 
gest the advisability of this operation in the present 
instance. Comments on this article appear on pages 
775 and 808 of the same volume.—A. C. Hoffman. 


4043. Simon, Alexander. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1947. Alcohol. Geriatrics. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1948, 104, 474-477.—Review. 18-item 
bibliography. 


[See also abstracts 3958, 3972, 3990. | 





SPEECH DISORDERS 


4044. Black, Martha E. (State Dept. Special 
Educ., Springfield, Ill.) Speech correction in Illi- 
nois. Quart. J. Speech, 1948, 34, 213-215.—$1,132,- 
577 was appropriated by the Illinois General As- 
sembly for the 1947-1949 state speech correction 
program. The details of the program are described 
including description of the operation of the law, 
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qualifications of therapists, training of therapists, 
case loads, problems of clinical rooms, and future 
needs for trained therapists.—J. Matthews. 


4045. Stein, Leopold. A note on the treatment of 
stammering. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1948, 21, 121- 
126.—Stammering is interpreted in part as ‘‘bab- 
bling,”” a response from which the infant derives 
pleasure. By a careful chronological ordering of the 
patterns through which the patient has gone, the 
psychosomatic syntax of the speech disorder becomes 
better understood. One case is described briefly.— 
E. R. Hilgard. 


4046. Weiss, Deso A. (Presbyterian Med. Center, 
New York.) Organic lesions leading to speech dis- 
orders. Nerv. Child, 1948, 7, 29-37.—The speech 
disorders associated with brain lesions, dental dis- 
orders, cleft palate, meningitis, encephalitis, and 
other lesions are briefly described.—G. S. Speer. 


4047. West, Robert. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.), 
Kennedy, Law, & Carr, Anna. The rehabilitation of 
speech. New York: Harper, 1947. xiii, 650 p. 
$5.06.—The revision of the 1937 edition is divided 
into three books. Book One constitutes a re-editing, 
rewriting and amplification of Part I of the first 
edition. It describes the neuro-physiological mech- 
anism for speech and compares normal and abnormal 
speech and speech development. A description of 
the following disorders is given in Book One: psy- 
chogenic disorders, stuttering, dyslalias, rhinolalias, 
dysphonias, neuropathologies of speech, speech de- 
fects of feeble minded, and speech defects associated 
with hearing and symbolization problems. Book 
Two presents remedial procedures for the problems 
discussed in Book One. Book Three presents re- 
presentative case histories. The appendix includes 
sections on the examination of the organs of speech, 
determination of optimum pitch, tests of hearing 
and articulation, height and weight tables, and the 
appraisal of dental maturation. 39 figures, 14 plates, 
12 charts and a 51-page glossary are included. (see 
12: 6046).—J. Matthews. 


[See also abstract 4086. ] 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


4048. Abraham, A. A. (Florida A. & M. Coll., 
Tallahassee.) Juvenile delinquency in Buffalo and 
its prevention. J. Negro Educ., 1948, 17, 124-133.— 
A slight decrease in juvenile delinquency trend rates 
was noted in Buffalo for the decade 1930-33 to 
1942-45. However, 5 of the area tracts falling into 
the first 10 groups a decade ago are still in this group 
at present. There has also been a tendency for 
delinquency to spread away from slum areas. Pre- 
ventative aspects have been discouraging and more 
can be done in Buffalo in this respect and in de- 
linquency control. No area of the city should be 
omitted from such a program and all minority groups 
deserve the benefits—A. Burton. 


4049. Cleckley, Hervey. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
Antisocial personalities. In Pennington, L. A., & 


4045-4053 


Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 249-264.—There are few 
reliable statistics and considerable disagreement as 
to what constitutes antisocial behavior and its sub- 
divisions. Past attitudes are described and illustra- 
tive case material is presented to portray aspects of 
delinquency, criminal behavior, and psychopathic 
personality. The varied forms of antisocial be- 
havior have in common a “malfunctioning of the 
personality expressed chiefly at a social level and as 
aggression or other conduct unacceptable to others.”’ 
Society at this time does not have proper facilities 
to deal adequately with such individuals. The 
clinical psychologist is urged to study the biologic 
and sociological factors that may contribute to the 
development of antisocial personalities. The im- 
portance of early diagnosis and preventive efforts is 
stressed. 23 references.—H. P. David. 

4050. Cova Garcia, Luis. ¢Es o no eficaz la pena 
de muerte para la extincién del delito? (Is capital 
punishment effective in wiping out crime?) Crémin- 
alia, Méx., 1947, 13, 475-486.—Capital punishment 
has become a show for many, for others it has be- 
come a matter of pity mingled with contempt. 
Punishment, however should be just; thus the degree 
of punishment depends on intensity. It is the 
authors opinion that life imprisonment is far more 
intensive than death. Statistics are cited to prove 
that capital punishment does not serve as deterrent. 
If capital punishment must be accepted it should be 
under 3 conditions: (1) It should be administered 
only for the worst possible crimes; (2) it should be 
afflicted so that the criminal suffers as little as 
possible; (3) it should be administered in quasi- 
privacy. Here he refers to the New York practice. 
—J. H. Bunzel. 

4051. Gemelli, Agostino. (U. Cattolica del Sacro 
Cuore, Milano, Italy.) La personalita del delin- 
quente: nei suoi fondamenti biologici e psicologici. 
Milano: Dott. A. Giuffre, 1946. 322 p.—Principal 
sections of this book deal with psychology and psy- 
chopathology, biological notions of delinquency, the 
task of psychology in studying the delinquent, meth- 
ods of assessing personality in delinquents, the dy- 
namics of crime, disposition and the environment of 
the delinquent, responsibility and imputability, 
lack of moral judgment, and the personality of the 
delinquent and the Italian penal code—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

4052. Hakeem, Michael. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
The validity of the Burgess method of parole pre- 
diction. Amer. J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 376-386.—While 
much work has been done on the problem of parole 
prediction, little has been done to validate the pre- 
diction tables in use. What studies have been made 
to test the validity of prediction tables show con- 
tradictory and inconclusive results. The follow-up 
study reported here shows a remarkable accuracy in 
prediction based on a method devised by Burgess. 
—D. L. Glick. 

4053. Kelley, Camille. Delinquent angels. Kan- 
sas City, Kans.: Brown-White-Lowell Press, 1947. 
x, 244 p. $3.50.—This volume contains a series of | 
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autobiographical essays dealing with the author’s 
work as Judge of the Juvenile Court in Memphis, 
Tennessee.—A. Burton. 


4054. Koekebakker, J. Kinderen onder toezicht. 
(Delinquent children.) Purmerend: J. Muusses, 
1947. 296 p. Fr. 6:50.—The author stresses the 
influence of environment upon child delinquency, as 
well as on personality development of the child. 
Causes of child maladjustment are given, and the 
treatment and prevention of delinquency, which in- 
cludes the following: proper school environment; 
good health; desirable social life; favorable play 
activities; and church and other contributing activi- 
ties. The relationship of child intelligence and de- 
linquency is presented, which does not have a high 
correlation. Mental hygiene techniques are given 
which also aid in overcoming delinquency. The 
qualifications of workers, and the organization of 
functions and a full program of work with delinquent 
children is outlined. Research results of the proba- 
tional status of such children are explained, and the 
factors influencing probation are stated to embrace 
supervision and observation, character development, 
emotional training, health and sanitation, education 
and psychological practices, habit development, and 
general environmental influences. 68-item_ bibli- 
ography.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

4055. Mohr, Peter. Die forensische Bedeutung 
der Psychopathen. (The forensic significance of 
psychopaths.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1947, 60, 244-268.—This study is based on 226 
court cases committed to the Kénigsfelden asylum 
during the last 21 years and diagnosed as psycho- 
pathic. These were approximately 39% of all 
psychiatrically appraised court cases. The ratio of 
men to women was 5 to 1; 156 showed hereditary 
taint. Environmental factors, particularly family 
disorganization, bad environment, were found in a 
considerable percentage of the cases. Institutional 
internment and psychotherapy for calming of the 
patients, guardianship measures, control by trained 
social workers and supervision have proven favorable 
management methods. 40% of the cases have not 
had a recidivism for longer than 2 years, while 39% 
have. The causes for the relapse are principally: 
withdrawal of supervisory measures and a complica- 
tion of dipsomania and feeblemindedness. The best 
prognosis is exhibited by youths under 20 years of 
age; the worst by patients from 40-50 years of age. 
—F, C. Sumner. 


PSYCHOSES 


4056. Dorcus, R. M. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les.) The psychoses and the psychoneuroses. In 
Pennington, L. A., & Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 265- 
322.—The clinical psychologist must have a thorough 
understanding of the symptoms and dynamics 
characteristic of the various classes of mental dis- 
orders. The author presents a brief discussion of 
relevent terminology and of the several psychiatric 
theories concerning etiology. Types of psychoses 
and psychoneuroses are described.—H. P. David. 
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4057. Reitman, F. (Netherne Hosp., Coulsdon, 
Eng.) Art expression and the psychotic patient. 
Occup. Ther., 1947, 26, 413-431.—The art forms of 
music, poetry, writing, and painting should be per- 
mitted, rather than encouraged, should occur in 
groups, and the productions should be the property 
of the clinic rather than the patient, in order to ob- 
tain the greatest benefit from this type of therapy.— 
G. S. Speer. 

4058. Shaw, Don C. (Chaplain, State Hosp., 
Manteno, Ill.) Some general considerations on the 
religious care of the mentally ill. J. clin. Pastoral 
Wk, 1947, 1(2), 20-25.—Religious ministry to the 
general population of a mental hospital requires as a 
minium the Sunday service, emergency offices, 
friendliness and good will. New patients and those 
under active treatment are entitled to more personal 
visitation, listening and support, library resources, 
and co-operation with the hospital staff. Orderly 
theological thinking and parctice is essential, adapt- 
ing the insights of religion to each individual's need. 
Forgiveness and mercy of God invite non-judg- 
mental attitudes. The religious fellowship is also a 
healing agent.—P. E. Johnson. 


[See also abstracts 3961, 3966, 3974. | 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


4059. Gordon, Alfred. (1520 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Psychoneuroses in relation to general 
medicine. Med. Rec. N. Y., 1948, 161, 165-168.— 
An approach to the psychoneuroses from the psycho- 
logical as well as the biological point of view. Inter- 
action between “emotional instinctive tendencies” 
and environmental conditions “produces complex 
psychological states or complexes.’’ Unless rec- 
ognized by the individual, “the conscious ego” 
exerts no control over these complexes and psycho- 
neuroses may subsequently develop. Surgical treat- 
ment may result in organic complications in addition 
to the psychic difficulties—A. R. Howard. 

4060. Kasanin, J. S., Windholz, Emanuel, & 
Rhode, Charl. (Mount Zion Hosp., San Francisco, 
Calif.) Criteria of therapy of war neuroses. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1947, 104, 259-266.—Rehabilitation 
techniques used in the clinic varied from case to case. 
The success achieved was not found to be dependent 
on the psychiatric diagnosis but rather on the psy- 
chodynamics in each individual case. The earlier 
the veterans came for help the better the results. 
Rehabilitation proved to be difficult in those cases 
where there was no stability in at least one area of the 
environment. The success of the rehabilitation de- 
pended largely upon the degree to which the dis- 
ability was related to the present situation and also 
to the ability of the therapists to discover the proper 
point of attack.—R. D. Weitts. 

4061. Melekhov, D. E. (Central Inst. Psychiatry, 
Moscow, Russia.) Rehabilitation of psychoneurotic 
World War II patients in the U.S.S.R. Occup. Ther., 
1947, 26, 388-393.—The medical, psychiatric, social, 
and occupational therapy programs for the rehabili- 
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tation of psychoneurotic veterans are briefly re- 
viewed. Emphasis is placed on early and proper 
work experience, related to hospital out-patient 
clinics. —G. S. Speer. 

4062. Shor, Joel. ( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
A modified psychodrama technique for rehabilitation 
of military psychoneurotics. Sociatry, 1948, 1, 414- 
420.—Patients were given a 45-minute psychodrama 
session once a week. An interviewer first talked with 
the patient about the general nature of the activity 
and the patient’s problems, obtaining as complete a 
picture as possible. After the psychodrama session, 
the patient and integrator discussed what had 
happened. An extensive protocol is given for one 
such session.—R. B. Ammons. 


[See also abstracts 3968, 3995, 4056. } 





PsYCHOSOMATICS 


4063. Abramson, Harold A. The present status 
of allergy. Nerv. Child, 1948, 7, 86-101.—Between 
the classical allergy patients, and a group of patients 
with syndromes of migraine, asthma, and similar 
conditions, in whom it is practically impossible to 
demonstrate immunologic allergy, there is a group 
of patients “in whom the demonstration of allergy 
is easily made, but in whom the clinical manifesta- 
tions exceed the expected clinical results of the im- 
munologic processes involved.” The possibilities 
for future treatment of these patients are discussed. 
—G. S. Speer. 

4064. Fischer, Alfred E. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New 
York.) Factors responsible for emotional disturb- 
ances in diabetic children. Nerv. Child, 1948, 7, 
78-83.—From observations of a group of diabetic 
children for a minimum of 10 years, these factors 
were found to be responsible for emotional disturb- 
ances: dietary restrictions, the need for insulin in- 
jections, urinalysis, the limitations of daily activities 
imposed by diet and insulin, the stigma of diabetes, 
and the possibility of complications of the disease in 
the future.—G. S. Speer. 


4065. Harms, Ernest. Mental disorder due to 
juvenile hepatitis. Nerv. Child, 1948, 7, 84-85.— 
Juvenile hepatitis is briefly described. The disease 
has been accompanied by a variety of psychological 
behavior manifestations.—G. S. Speer. 


4066. Kendig, Edwin L. Jr. Psychologic manage- 
ment of children with pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Nerv. Child, 1948, 7, 115-116.—Important psycho- 
logical factors in the management of the tuberculous 
child are: (1) regulation of the parents’ attitudes; (2) 
a daily schedule of rest, play, work (and study for 
older children); and (3) only infrequent visits from 
parents or nurse, except in the case of very young 
children.—G. S. Speer. 

4067. Kramer, H. C. Psychopathology of child- 
hood tuberculosis. Nerv. Child, 1948, 7, 102-114.— 
From a careful review of tuberculosis in children, it 
is concluded: (1) the psychopathology of tuberculous 
children does not differ essentially from the psycho- 
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pathology of those who are non-tuberculous; (2) 
personality integration or disintegration of the 
tuberculous child depends upon the sensible organisa- 
tion of his lowered vital energy; (3) successful com- 
pensation and sublimation or maladjustment by 
translating the physical disease into dependency and 
irresponsibility are the most important psychogenic 
mechanisms encountered in these children; (4) there 
is no specific neurotic pattern in the tuberculous 
child; and (5) the correlation of childhood tubercu- 
losis and childhood psychosis is of an unspecific 
character.—G. S. Speer. 

4068. Todd, G. S., & Wittkower, E. The psy- 
chological aspects of sanatorium management. 
Lancet, 1948, 254, 49-53.—The state of mind, the 
effect of sanatorium life, and the management pro- 
cedures to be employed in the effort to adjust tuber- 
culous patients to a new mode of life are discussed. 
Most patients with tuberculosis appear to be in a 
mood of mild overt or concealed depression, though 
they may “put up a front”’ of defiance, ultra-cheer- 
fulness, resentment, or apathy. Living in the sana- 
torium has been observed to increase self-interest, 
foster dependence and childishness, narrow interests, 
increase the need for affection, and confine social 
contacts to the sanatorium community. Problems of 
management discussed are: autocratic vs. democratic 
attitudes, giving information about disease, doctor- 
patient rapport, types of patient reaction, nurses, 
hospital decor, food and drinking, social contacts 
with other patients, outside contacts, operations, 
morale, and discharge rehabilitation. Comments on 
this article sppear on page 226 of the same volume. 
—A. C. Hoffman. 

4069. Washburne, Annette C. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) Tension states. In Pennington, L. A., 
& Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 178-199.—The complexity 
of conflicts inherent in twentieth century living is 
reflected in tension states. Physiological and psycho 
logical signs and symptoms of benign tension states 
are described. The clinical psychologist should con 
sider that tension symptoms may be forerunners of 
more serious pathology or may constitute part of 
some other pre-existing pathology. Proper evalu- 
ation of pathologic tension requires an understanding 
of both external and internal environmental factors, 
such as climate and customs of the community, state 
of the nation and influence of the times, predis- 
position of the client, and the presence of specific 
demands made upon him. The kind of tension state 
produced and its effect upon total personality varies. 
*sychosomatic manifestations are noted and physi- 
ologic aspects outlined in a series of diagrams. 27 
references.—H. P. David. 


[See also abstracts 3993, 4007, 4082. | 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


4070. Chance, M. R. A. (U. Birmingham, Eng.) 
Aggression, a component of post-epileptic automatism 
in Peromyscus. Nature, Lond., 1948, 161, 101-102. 
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4071-4080 


—Aggressive attacks on cage mates (not attacked 
between fits), other mice, and on various models (of 
wool, cotton, fur, plasticine, etc.) have been observed 
in mice toward the end of ‘“‘bouncing”’ clonic con- 
vulsions. The aggression is regarded as part of a 
co-ordinated phase of behavior and is thus an autom- 
atism suggesting a close similarity to epilepsy in 


man.—A. C. Hoffman. 
4071. Deutsch, Albert L., & Zimmerman, Joseph. 
(V.A., Branch Office No. 2, New York.) A plan for 


the treatment and rehabilitation of epileptic veterans. 
N. Y. St. J. Med., 1947, 47, 1284-1285.—The plan 
is sketched here which was evolved at the Mental 
Hygiene Service of the New York Regional Office, 
Veterans Administration, in the course of diagnosing 
and treating large numbers of both idiopathic and 
traumatic epileptics. It aims to integrate all activi- 
ties and disciplines of a well-functioning clinic into 
a coordinated unit and thereby to eliminate voca- 
tional and social invalids and to develop socially and 
conomically adaptable epileptics who can function 
1 a social environment. The plan involves the 
itegrated activity of the psychiatrist, psychologist, 
, occupational therapist, and vocational 


€ 
If 
i! 


social worker 


advister in eliminating the concept of “the epileptic 
invalid.” —F. C. Sumner. 

4072. Inman, W. S. Can emotional conflict in- 
duce disseminated sclerosis? Brit. J. Med. Psy- 
ch i. 1948, 21, 135-154.—A psychological interpre- 
tation is given the case of Augustus d’Esté (1794— 


1848 the first reported case of disseminated sclerosis. 
rhe possibility is suggested of an earlier history of 
ar neuritis among many of those suffering 
from di sseminated Details are given of 
retro-bulbar neuritis in a 6-year-old girl, relieved 
ng sex information. Another case is cited of 
1 48-year-old woman, in whom retro-bulbar neuritis 
was followed by disseminated sclerosis. A “spiritual 
aided her recovery, and she had since 

These, and other cases cited, strongly 


retro-t 


scle -rosis. 


follow 


I eale r had 


married him. 


suggest that disseminated sclerosis is ‘‘a somatic 
reaction to intolerable mental conflict.”—E. R. 
Hilgard 

4073. Langworthy, O. R. Relation of personality 


problems to onset and progress of multiple sclerosis. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1948, 59, 13-28.— 
Case reports of 5 female patients with multiple 
sclerosis are presented which show the previous de- 
velopmental trends of personality and suggest the 
relation of emotional stress to the development of 
yms of multiple sclerosis. ‘“‘This report con- 
siders the relation of emotional conflict to the de- 
ment and progress of the disease.’’ Certain 
psychological aspects of personality common to the 
patients are pointed out and it is noted that the 
patients showed evidences of vasomotor instability 
in the extremities. The author suggests that psy- 
chotherapy may be as hopeful an approach as any 
treatment now available.—A. S. Wagoner. 


4074. Langworthy, Orthello, & Whitehorn, John 
C. Review of psychiatric progress 1947. Neuro- 
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BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


pathology, endocrinology, and biochemistry. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 451-456.—Review. 47-item 
bibliography. 

4075. Lennox, William G., & Davis, Jean P. 
Review of psychiatric progress 1947. Epilepsy. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 477-479.—Review 
and bibliography. 

4076. Phelps, Winthrop M. Characteristic psy- 
chological variations in cerebral palsy. Nerv. Child, 
1948, 7, 10-13.—In general, the true spastics show a 
tendency to increased fear response, tend to shut 
themselves away from changing situations, limit their 
social contacts, are generally fearful of people they 
do not know, and display little anger or affection. 
The athetoids make friends easily, are not shy or 
overly fearful, make marked displays of affection, 
are more than normally angry, and show marked 
swings from anger to affection.—G. S. Speer. 


4077. Reese, Hans H. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
The relation of music to diseases of the brain. 
Occup. Ther., 1948, 27, 12-18.—The first two cases 
of musicogenic epilepsy to be reported in American 
literature are described in considerable detail. In 
both cases, epileptic seizures occurred in response to 
certain types of musical stimulation, although 
seizures could not be produced by a variety of other 
auditory stimuli. Some explanatory hypotheses are 
briefly suggested, and the significance of the findings 
is indicated in relation to the use of music as therapy. 
—G. S. Speer. 

4078. Rose, Augustus S., & Solomon, Harry C. 
Review of psychiatric progress 1947. Neurosyphilis. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 470-473.—Review. 
10-item bibliography. 

4079. Schwartzman, Joseph, McDonald, Donald, 
& Perillo, Louis. Sydenham’s chorea; report of 140 
cases and review of recent literature. Arch. Pediat. 
1948, 65, 6-24.—In 140 attacks of chorea in 111 
patients seen between 1934 and 1946, the attacks 
were most common in white patients, females, and 
those between 7 and 14 years of age. There was a 
50-80% decrease in the incidence of attacks during 
the last 5 years of the study. Evidence points to 
close association of the disease with the rheumatic 
syndrome.—M. C. Templin. 


4080. Seidenfeld, Morton A. (National Found. 
for Infantile Paralysis, 1 120 Broadway, New York.) 
The psychological sequelae of poliomyelitis in chil- 
dren. Nerv. Child, 1948, 7, 14-28.—The principal 
direct psychological effects of poliomyelitis in chil- 
dren are psychological reactions resulting from symp- 
toms of the disease, from neuro-muscular effects, 
from treatment procedures, and from after-effects. 
The principal indirect effects result from unrelieved 
parental fears and from the attitudes of the com- 
munity. The effect upon the child’s felt needs for 
ego-security produces both direct and indirect 
effects. —G. S. Speer. 


[See also abstracts 3775, 3776, 3997. | 
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BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 


4081. Ersner, Matthew S., & Saltzman, Maurice. 
Speech hearing in otosclerosis. Arch. Otolaryng., 
Chicago, 1947, 46, 753-761.—Representative audio- 
grams and bargraphs of word hearing are presented 
to show ‘“‘that word-hearing tests demonstrate in 
otosclerosis not only an overall loudness loss but also 
a great degree of deafness for words falling within 
the lower frequency range.” —A. C. Hoffman. 


4082. Fowler, Edmund P. The emotional factor 
in tinnitus aurium. Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 1948, 
58, 145-154.—“‘Both in apparently normal and in 
diseased ears emotion alone can be and frequently 
is, a major factor in the etiology or excessive an- 
noyance from tinnitus.’’-—A. C. Hoffman. 


4083. Heider, Grace M. Adjustment problems 
of the deaf child. Nerv. Child, 1948, 7, 38-44.—In 
addition to the sensory loss, deafness tends to result 
in insecurity and conflict as products of living as 
members of a partially segregated minority group. 
The social relations of the younger deaf child are 
more diffuse, less structured, and less sharply ori- 
ented than those of the normal child.—G. S. Speer. 


4084. Hudgins, C. V. (Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.), Marquis, R. J., Nichols, R. H.., 
Jr., Peterson, G. E., & Ross, D. A. The comparative 
performance of an experimental hearing aid and two 
commercial instruments. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1948, 20, 241-258.—‘‘An experimental hearing aid, 
two representative commercial models, and a high 
fidelity audio-amplification system were explored ina 
series of systematic articulation tests with [six ] 
hard-of-hearing subjects as listeners. The experi- 
mental hearing aid was designed to determine to 
what extent certain desirable design objectives could 
be incorporated in a portable hearing aid. A tech- 
nical description of the experimental instrument is 
given in an appendix. The paper describes the 
experimental methods and testing equipment em- 
ployed and summarizes the results in the form of 
articulation curves. ... The method adequately 
brings out performance differences in the four in- 
struments and shows the superiority of the experi- 
mental hearing aid over the commercial instruments 
for most subjects.” Brief medical histories of the 6 
hard-of-hearing subjects are presented in an ap- 
pendix.— W. R. Garner. 


4085. Katz, Edith S. (N. Y. League for Hard of 
Hearing, New York.) Hearing aids and vocational 
adjustment. Occupations, 1948, 26, 349-350.— 
There are no generalizations applicable to work for 
the hard of hearing. The counselor must be familiar 
with the diagnosis and prognosis of the ear condi- 
tion, and their relation to various work situations.— 


G. S. Speer. 


4086. Kinkade, Joseph M. Lipreading for the 
deaf and hard of hearing: its place in otologic 
therapy. Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 1948, 58, 118- 
137.—The literature of the last decade on lipreading 
is reviewed. 105-item bibliography.—A. C. Hoffman. 


4081-4091 


4087. Lane, Helen S. (Central Inst. for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo.) Some psychological problems in- 
volved in working with the deaf and the hard-of- 
hearing. J. Rehabilit., 1948, 14 (2), 24-29; 36.— 
Psychological problems that arise in working with 
the deaf and the hard-of-hearing are discussed by the 
author. In the deaf, the problems arise as a result 
of the attitude of parents, friends, and teachers and 
as a result of the educational program. The hard-of- 
hearing suffer from a frustration brought about by 
losing a valuable sense they once possessed. He 
needs: help in understanding his emotional states, 
training in leisure-time activities, and courage to 
admit the difficulty frankly and realistically.— L. 
Long. 

4088. Lewy, Alfred, Shapiro, Sherman L., & 
Leshin, Norman. Functional examination of hear- 
ing. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1947, 46, 804—850.— 
This is a review of the literature of 1945-46 on 
auditory tests (tuning forks, free voice, pure tone 
audiometry, etc.), rehabilitation (lip reading, speech 
training, etc.), and hearing-aids.—A. C. Hoffman. 

4089. Lowenfeld, Berthold. Effects of blindness 
on the cognitive functions of children. Nerv. Child, 
1948, 7, 45-54.—The three basic limitations imposed 
on the individual by blindness are: (1) in the range 
and variety of experiences; (2) in the ability to get 
about; and (3) in the control of the environment and 
the self in relation to it. These restrictions interact, 
and affect individuals in different ways and degrees. 
—G. S. Speer. 

4090. Marzolf, Stanley S. (Jilinois State Normal 
U., Normal.) The physically handicapped. In 
Pennington, L. A., & Berg, I. A., (22: 3929), 107- 
137.—Clinical practice in dealing with physically 
handicapped clients centers about diagnostic, prog- 
nostic, and remedial problems. Specific classes of 
motor and sensory disorders are discussed and their 
psychological significance indicated. Neuromuscu 
lar limitations, and sensory and motor handicaps of 
psychosomatic origin are briefly described. The 
manner in which the client responds to an organic 
defect is of far greater significance than the defect 
itself. The author finds no basis for the popular 
belief that characteristic personality patterns are 
associated with particular handicaps. Whether or 
not a defect results in maladjustment is largely 
dependent upon the client’s intellectual level, early 
disciplinary methods, and the attitudes of both 
parents and public. The importance of ingenuity 
and resourcefulness on the part of the clinician in 
meeting specific problems is stressed. A list of 
agencies providing pertinent information and as- 
sistance is appended. 32 references.—H. P. David. 

4091. Thurlow, W. R., Silverman, S. R., Davis, 
H., & Walsh, T. E. A statistical study of auditory 
tests in relation to the fenestration operation. 
Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 1948, 58, 43-66.—Results 
are presented of a statistical study of various audi- 
tory tests administered to 161 patients who had 
undergone the fenestration operation.—A. C. Hoff- 


man. 
[See also abstracts 3732, 3773. ] 
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4092-4100 EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4092. Abelson, Harold H. (College of the City of 


New York.) The role of educational research in a 
democracy. J. educ. Sociol., 1948, 21, 454-461.— 
Educational research in this country is a demo- 
cratic movement; trends include the inclusion of 


goals and values, and a slow coordination of research. 
Social implications of democratically oriented re- 
search are discussed.—H. A. Gibbard. 


4093. Clift, Virgil A. The role of higher education 
in transmitting democratic ideals into behavior 
patterns. J. Negro Educ., 1948, 17, 134-140.— 
Seven criteria are given to chart the degree to which 
institutions of higher learning are teaching the 
democratic way of life. ‘(1) Has a philosophy of the 
institution been stated in clear and concise terms? 

2) Does the curriculum and methods of teaching 
facilitate the achievement of the avowed purpose of 
the institution? (3) Does the program of evaluation 
test the validity of the philosophy of the institution 
and is the program of evaluation sufficiently com- 
prehensive to help determine how well the institution 
as a whole functions in the achievement of purposes? 
(4) Is effort made to provide learning experiences 
which are consistent with scientific studies on the 
learning process? (5) Is admission on the basis of 
evidence of competency and ability, and are students 
admitted and/or selected in terms of the contribution 
the institution can make to their development? 
(6) Does the institution exemplify democratic living 
at its best? (7) What is done to give the student an 
adequate understanding of the nature of society and 
individuals who compose it?’’—A. Burton. 


4094. Davis, Robert A. (U. Colorado, Boulder.) 
Educational psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1948, x, 349 p. $3.00.—The two parts of this book 
deal with understanding the learner and directing 
the learning process. Chapters cover physical 
growth and health, scholastic ability, interests, 
attitudes, emotional and social maturity, preparing 
materials for learning, cultivating abilities, testing 
for learning, gains of learning, favorable conditions 
for learning, and incentives. Materials are based on 
research or experience in classroom situations, with 
many applications to practical problems. Each 
chapter is followed by questions and a selected bibli- 
ography.—R. B. Ammons. 


4095. Grambs, Jean D. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Dynamics of psychodrama in the teaching situation. 
Sociatry, 1948, 1, 383-399.—The major dynamic 
elements in psychodrama aiding the learning of new 
attitudes and behaviors are the tension created by 
the new situation, the self-awareness promoted in 
the individual, the objectivity achieved by the 
participants, and the vicarious involvement of the 
audience. In teaching, psychodrama provides 
common experiences for the group to discuss. An 
analysis of the experiences of one group using psy- 
chodrama as a teaching procedure, with concomitant 
projective tests, shows that the technique has much 
to offer. 15 references.—R. B. Ammons. 





PSYCHOLOGY 


4096. Schonell, Fred. J. (U. Birmingham, Eng.) 
The development of educational research in Great 
Britain. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1948, 18, 1-15.— 
The present status of educational research is sum- 
marized under 8 major headings. The extensive 
surveys of school populations made by Burt, Thom- 
son, and the Scottish Council for Educational Re- 
search, among others, are responsible for growth in 
the awareness of individual differences in the intel- 
lectual and educational capacities of children, and 
the consequent modifications of educational prac- 
tices. Research on mental development during 
childhood and adolescence has revealed the social 
and personal needs at various age levels, and has re- 
sulted in improved curriculum planning and teach- 
ing methods. The increasing educational emphasis 
upon the early years up to 6 derives from a substan- 
tial volume of systematic studies, among which the 
contributions of Isaacs and Valentine are outstand- 
ing. Although research at the level of later child- 
hood and adolescence is less well-coordinated and 
shows a lack of genetic studies, the available ma- 
terial suggests a basis for improved educational 
procedures. Especially significant for educational 
planning is the extensive research in the measure- 
ment of intelligence which emphasizes the composite 
nature of intelligence test scores.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 


[See also abstract 3931. ] 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


4097. Bowman, Claude C. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) The psychodramatic method in col- 
legiate instruction; a case study. Sociairy, 1948, 1, 
421-430.—Social psychology was taught to a college 
class of 28 students, using psychodrama but no text- 
books. The units in the course dealt with parent- 
child relationships, racial and religious prejudice, 
and teacher-pupil relationships. The results are 
evaluated.—R. B. Ammons. 

4098. Brown, James I. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) What about a college reading course? Sch. 
& Soc., 1948, 67, 387-390.—The results of a special 
program in communications established by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at the University of Minnesota 
indicate that special course work in reading methods 
produces significant increase in reading scores among 
freshmen students. Students originally falling in 
the lowest percentile showed the greatest amount of 
improvement. Questionnaire responses by students 
indicated a number of factors in the special program 
which appeared to be significant in the improved 
scores.—C. M. Louttit. 

4099. Deignan, Francis James. The effect of 
motivational factors upon grades earned at Clark 
College by veterans of World War II. In Clark 
University, Abstracts of dissertations .. . 1947. 
Worcester, Mass., 1947, 19, 80-82. (Clark Univ. 
Bull., 1947, No. 182.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

4100. Hunnicutt, C. W. (Syracuse U., Syracuse, 


N. Y.) A functional program in reading eudcation. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Sch. & Soc., 1948, 67, 377-381.—The Reading Lab- 
oratory at Syracuse University provides diagnostic 
and corrective service to students, the community, 
and in teacher education. The objectives and pro- 
cedures used to meet the problems are described.— 


C. M. Louttit. 


4101. Isaacs, William (Christopher Columbus High 
School, New York.), & Kolodny, Jules. The role 
of myths in critical education. J. educ. Sociol. 1948, 
21, 472-481.—The questions approached are: can an 
analysis of myths aid in critical thinking, and if so, 
how should they be treated? Political legends, 1.e., 
the falsification of events, and political myths, or 
value-impregnated beliefs, are found in all societies. 
To the extent that they are understood they clarify 
political thinking. —H. A. Gibbard. 


4102. Molnar, J. W. (Hughes High Sch., Cincin- 
nati, O.) Self-evaluation by students. Music 
Educators J., 1948, 34 (4), 48-52—A ‘Cadet 
Teachers Evaluation Chart” is presented which 
offers check lists for the areas of ‘‘professional man- 
ner,”’ “‘classroom management,” “‘the lesson,” ‘“‘mu- 
sical growth of class,” and “evaluation.”” A check 
list for work with choir is also given in this article. 
This has sections headed “‘choral technique,” ‘‘voice 
production,” ‘‘music notation,” “attitude,” and 
“outside work.”—P. R. Farnsworth. 


4103. Moreno, Florence B. (Psychodramatic In- 
stitute, Beacon, N. Y.) Sociodrama in the sociology 
classroom. Sociatry, 1948, 1, 404—413.—An experi- 
mental sociodrama session with 14 undergraduate 
nurses in an advanced sociology class is described. 
A verbatim account is given of the warming-up 
period, the session, and the subsequent class dis- 
cussion. Results are evaluated.—R. B. Ammons. 


4104. Norinder, Yngve. (Uppsala U., Uppsala, 
Sweden.) Twin differences in writing performance; 
a study of heredity and school training. Lund: 
Hakan Ohlssons, 1946. viii, 209 p.—Principles of 
twin research and previous psycho-educational twin 
studies are reviewed. This study attempted to in- 
vestigate genetic and environmental variation in 
school hand-writing, spelling, and composition. 
Various tests, scales, school reports, and tempera- 
ment ratings were applied to 530 pairs of identical 
and fraternal twin pairs, aged 8-15 years, who were 
classified by accepted physiological criteria. After 
4 additional years of schooling, some pairs were re- 
tested for the effect of environment. Both identical 
and fraternal twins increased in similarity in writing, 
but the fraternals deviated more in spelling with time. 
It is suggested that spelling and imaginative com- 
position are determined genetically to a higher degree 
than is handwriting ability. Co-twin reactions in 
print script were separately studied, with no signifi- 
cant differences being found. The psychology of 
spelling ability was studied and a conclusion reached 
that a non-phonetic language like English should be 
learned visually. An illustrated supplement presents 
some of the tests used. 6-page bibliography.—G. C. 
Schwesinger. 


PSYCHOLOGY 4101-4109 

4105. Riess, Anita. Number readiness in re- 
search; a survey of the literature. Chicago, III.: 
Scott, Foresman, 1947. 70 p.—A bibliography of 
153 references with a brief abstract of each. The 
references are grouped under the topics general 
concept of readiness, matching, counting, grouping, 
measuring, and concreteness and abstractness, with 
a brief introductory discussion of each topic.— 
A. Gladstone. 

4106. Strang, Ruth. Motivations in health educa- 
tion. Publ. Hith Nurs., 1948, 40, 11-14.—The 
means of attaining the best health possible involves 
the motives or “spring of action” of people. An 
examination of the psychological aspects of health 
education program is the subject of this discussion. 
The subject is discussed under (1) What are our 
“springs of action’? (2) Why don’t people do the 
healthful thing they know they ought to do? (3) 
Why do people do the healthful things?—R. S. 
Waldrop. 


[See also abstracts 3705, 3822, 4123. | 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 

4107. Remmers, H. H., & Gage, N. L. (Purdue 
U., LaFayette, Ind.) The abilities and interests of 
pharmacy freshmen. Amer. J. Pharm. Educ., 1948, 
12, 1-65. (Amer. Coun. Educ., Pharm. Surv. Mon 
ogr. No. 1. 65 p. 50¢.).—About 3200 entering fresh- 
men in more than 40 schools of pharmacy were given 
a battery of predictive tests in 1946. Pharmacy 
freshmen were found to be at least equal in general 
ability to college freshmen as a group. Wide differ- 
ences were found between schools of pharmacy in 
regard to the ability of their freshmen. Differences 
in ability between men and women did not con 
sistently favor either sex. Significant regional dif- 
ferences were found among schools of pharmacy in 
regard to abilities of their freshmen. Pharmacy 
freshmen were found to have interest patterns which 
on the average were similar to those of advanced 
women pharmacy students as well as those of phar- 
macists and managers of drug stores. However 
freshmen were not as high as drug-store managers 
on the persuasive scale. A multiple correlation of 
.757 was found between first semester grades and a 
battery made up of psychological, mathematics, 
English, and physical science tests.—G. C. Carter. 

4108. Stepanski, Matthew. Expressed student 
attitudes toward school elections. In Clark Uni- 
versity, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1947. Worces- 
ter, Mass., 1947, 19, 114-116. (Clark Unw. Bull., 
1947, No. 182.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


[See also abstract 3887. ] 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


4109. Carroll, Lillian Cecile. A follow-up study 
of a group of special class girls and a group of high 
school girls matched for socio-economic status. In 
Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1947. 
Worcester, Mass., 1947, 19, 101-102. (Clark Univ. 
Bull., 1947, No. 182.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 
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4110-4118 


4110. Nash, Alice Morrison. An educational 
guide suggested for use with mentally deficient 
children. Train. Sch. Bull., 1948, 45, 29-37.— 
This second part, dealing with the arts and crafts 
division at Vineland considers objectives, purposes, 
and techniques for various levels of woodworking, 
basketry, weaving, needlework, domestic arts, brush- 
making, printing, lineoleum block printing, garden- 
ing shoe repairing.—W. L. Wilkins. 


[See also abstract 3994. ] 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4111. Brown, Milton T. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) The veterans report two years later. 
Occupations, 1948, 26, 364-366.—This continues the 
study of 503 veterans, counseled in a V. A. Guidance 
Center, to observe the effects of guidance. In the 
present study, 48% of those who replied had com- 
pleted training or were still training for the original 
objective. Reasons for discontinuing training in the 
second year were similar to those in the first year 
(see 21: 1250).—G. S. Speer. 

4112. Himes, Joseph S., Jr. (North Carolina 
Coll., Durham), & Manley, Albert E. Guidance in 
Negro secondary schools in the southeastern region. 
J. Negro Educ., 1948, 17, 106-113.—A study of 
guidance practices in Negro secondary schools in 
Southeastern U. S. was made in 1946 and 1947. 
Questionnaires were sent to 267 schools in 11 states 
with a preponderance of urban schools covered. 
Somewhat over 32% of the questionnaires were re- 
turned. 18.7% of the schools reported no guidance 
program was available. Of the remainder reporting 
a program, 55.8% consisted of homeroom or in- 
formal counseling with teachers predominantly 
employed as the counselors. Only 10.4% of the 
total utilized some sort of technical or specialized 
approach. The size of the faculty and location of the 
school were not related to the nature of the guidance 
program. Guidance is considered an essential func- 
tion but suffers from a lack of trained personnel, 
funds, inadequate facilities, and poor organization. 
—A. Burton. 

4113. Rohr, G. Evelyn, & Speer, Dorothy. 
terson Park High School, Baltimore, Md.) The 
Guidance Service uses the school newspaper. Oc- 
cupations, 1948, 26, 363.—The use of the school 
paper to distribute occupational information is 
described.—G. S. Speer. 

4114. Stromswold, Stanley A., & Wrenn, C. 
Gilbert. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Counseling 
students toward scholastic adjustment. duc. 
psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 57-63.—Scholastic ad- 
justment is defined in terms of the over-all personal 
adjustment of the student rather than in the narrow 
terms of satisfactory academic achievement. To 
aid the counselor in identifying the causes of mal- 
adjustment in the individual student, 5 diagnostic 
categories are described: (1) misclassification result- 
ing from discrepancy between the student’s abilities 
and his vocational or educational aspirations; (2) 
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inadequate educational background; (3) inadequate 
study habits and skills; (4) inadequate use of time; 
(S) non-academic problems such as personality dis- 
turbances, financial difficulties, etc. The technique 
and direction of the counseling process appropriate 
to each of these categories are briefly described.— 
E. Raskin. 


[See also abstracts 4012, 4158. ] 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


4115. Ashford, T. A. [(Chmn.] (U. Chicago, Jil.) 
The testing program of the Division of Chemical 
Education of the American Chemical Society; a 
Committee report. J. chem. Educ., 1948, 25, 280- 
282; 290.—This report of the Committee on Examin- 
ations and Tests of the Division of Chemical Educa- 
tion, American Chemical Society, describes the work 
of the Committee in the development of final achieve- 
ment and unit achievement tests for college chemis- 
try courses.—C. M. Louittit. 


4116. Benton, A. L., & Kornhauser, S. I. (U. 
Louisville, Ky.) A study of “score faking’ on a 
medical interest test. J. Ass. Amer. med. Coll., 
1948, 23, 57-60.—Susceptibility of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest test (Physician) to ‘‘score faking’’ was 
seen when 34 undergraduate college students of 
whom only 3 had indicated medicine as their voca- 
tional choice were given the test with no special men- 
tion being made of medicine, and 2 days later were 
asked to take the test again, this time being requested 
to try to answer the questions in such a way as to 
obtain as high a “‘physician interest”’ grade as possi- 
ble. There was a significant shift in the distribution 
of grades in the direction of high medical interest on 
the second test. The median grade of the group, 
when taking the test under normal conditions, is 
B—, which would indicate lack of positive interest 
in medical work. The median grade, when taking 
the test under “score faking” conditions, is B+, 
which would indicate positive interest in medical 
work. The shifts were greater with lower initial 
grades. The shifts are in part explainable by the 
“regression to the mean” trend. Nevertheless the 
findings clearly indicate that the medical interest 
grade on the Strong test is quite susceptible to 
“score faking.” In selection :of students high 
“physician interest” grades on the Strong test should 
be interpreted with extreme caution.— F. C. Sumner. 

4117. Cook, Charles Hannaford. The relation of 
certain factors of the Concept Formation Test to 
scholastic aptitude and to scholastic achievement. 
In Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations . . 
1947. Worcester, Mass., 1947, 19, 78-79. (Clark 
Univ. Bull., 1947, No. 182.)—Abstract of M.A. 
thesis. 

4118. Hurd, A. W. (Medical Coll. Virginia, 
Charlottesville.) Implications of a brief study of 
prediction of success in the Medical School, Medical 
College of Virginia. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1948, 
8, 127-131.—The correlation between scores on the 
Moss Medical Aptitude test and average grades in 
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3 years of medical school (computed for one class of 
67 students) was only .14. Locally constructed 
entrance tests and high school grades likewise failed 
to predict accurately success in medical school. 
Such low validity coefficients are attributed by the 
author to unreliable measures of achievement ‘‘which 
must be replaced by objective ratings.”” As a first 
step toward improving methods of evaluating student 
achievement, objectives of instruction must be 
clarified and course planning must be pointed toward 
the attainment of these objectives.—E£. Raskin. 


4119. Kvaraceus, W. C., & Lanigan, Mary A. 
(Boston U., Boston, Mass.) Pupil performance on 
the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills admin- 
istered at half-year intervals in the junior high school. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 93-100.—A group 
of 27 elementary school children were retested with 
different forms of the Advanced Iowa Every-Pupil 
Test at half year intervals from June 1943 to June 
1945. Regular gains were shown in Reading Com- 
prehension, Vocabulary and Work Study Skills. In 
the Arithmetic and Language tests, ‘“‘regressions’’ 
were observed for one test period. Mean correlations 
between the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test 
(Beta form) and sub-test scores ranged from .59 
(Arithmetic and Otis scores) to .78 (Reading Com- 
prehension and Otis scores). Individual pupils 
tended to maintain relatively the same rank from 
one half-year to the next, particularly in Vocabulary 
and Work-Study Skills. The authors conclude that 
“adequate interpretation of an individual perform- 
ance at any given testing period is not possible un- 
less reports of previous testing are available.—E. 
Raskin. 

4120. Moore, V. J. Symposium on the selection 
of pupils for different types of secondary schools. 
III. A method of allocation used in a county borough. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1948, 18, 16-—20.—Selection 
for secondary education of the grammar school type 
is based on the average score of 2 intelligence tests, 
a simple school examination, and a staff evaluation 
in the light of scholastic achievement and personal 
qualities. The weighting of intelligence and the 
combined assessment of school examination and 
staff rating is in the ratio 3:2. High correlations 
between intelligence test scores and final placing are 
obtained, the average for 12 schools being .98.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 


4121. Sims, Verner M. (U. Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa.) The essay examination is a projective tech- 
nique. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 15-31.— 
When the essay test is viewed as a projective tech- 
nique, then the freedom and extended nature of the 
response can reveal information ‘‘concerning the 
structure, dynamics and functioning of the student’s 
mental life as . . . modified by a particular set of 
learning experiences,”’ not ordinarily obtainable from 
objective tests. The author’s suggestions for the 
most fruitful application of the essay test as a 
projective technique include: (1) its use to deter- 
mine “higher-order” intellectual skills such as the 
student’s ability to integrate his learning, his per- 
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sonal-social leanings and other factors important 
for understanding him as an individual; (2) ways 
of framing essay questions so as to elicit extended 
responses and the use of personal judgment and 
values; (3) the working-out of an organized method 
for observing and interpreting what one is ‘‘scoring”’ 
in an essay answer. Reliability of such examinations 
is to be obtained through ‘‘depth” and representa- 
tiveness of question sampling. A word of warning is 
appended against premature generalization about 
the individual student from a limited sample of 
examination behavior.—E. Raskin. 


4122. Tiegs, Ernest W. (Calif. Test Bureau, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Educational diagnosis. Los Ange- 
les, Calif.: California Test Bureau, 1948. 16 p. 
(Educ. Bull. No. 18.)—Emphasis is placed upon the 
desirability of teachers striving to diagnose as ac- 
curately as physicians. It is suggested that each 
pupil should be given specific assistance in relation 
to his particular difficulties. Examples are cited 
showing unreliability in the making of essay exami- 
nations. Advantages of valid diagnostic tests over 
teacher made tests are discussed. Several sugges- 
tions are given for the proper use of standarized 
diagnostic tests. A minimum battery recommended 
for elementary schools consists of the Progressive 
Achievement Tests, the California Test of Mental 
Maturity and the Mental Health Analysis. The 
Occupational Interest Inventory along with ad- 
vanced forms of these tests is recommended for high 
schools and colleges. Sample profiles are included. 
G. A. Carter. 

4123. Triggs, Frances Oralind. Description of 
the purposes and functions of the diagnostic reading 
tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 3-14.—The 
Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests has pre- 
pared a battery of tests for surveying and diagnosing 
the reading skills of students from the seventh grade 
through the college freshman year. The battery 
consists of 2 parts: (1) a survey section intended for 
preliminary screening which measures rate of read- 
ing, meaning, vocabulary and comprehension of 
textbook material; and (2) diagnostic sections for 
determining specific reading disabilities in the areas 
of vocabulary, auditory and silent comprehension, 
rate of reading under various conditions and with 
different types of subject matter, word attack (oral 
and silent) and word recognition skills. All sections 
of the test can be both machine and hand-scored, 
except the oral test. Reliability data and tentative 
percentile and grade norms are available. A re- 
search program directed toward validation of the 
battery is outlined. The tests are distributed by the 
Educational Records Bureau.—E. Raskin. 

4124. Vaughn, K. W. The Graduate Record 
examinations. Coll. & Univ., 1947, 23, 39-49.— 
The nature and purposes of the Graduate Record 
examinations, and the development of the 3 series 
of tests, are described. Originally developed to 
measure educational growth and to predict success 
in graduate and professional schools, the project has 
now developed measures of undergraduate educa- 
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tional growth, graduate aptitude, and achievement 
tests in specialized fields of study.—G. S. Speer. 


[See also abstracts 3703, 3730, 3832, 3937, 3942. } 
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4125. Bowers, Henry. ( Normal School, Stratford.) 
The pre-training selection of teachers. School, 1948, 
36, 490-491; 560-562.—This is a preliminary report 
of the development of an aptitude test for elementary 
school teachers in training. Correlations of 0.67 
to 0.73 are reported between test scores and practice 
teaching marks.—G. S. Speer. 

4126. LeShan, Eda Joan. A study of what parents 
and teachers in a small New England community 
say they want in relation to each other and the fre- 
quency with which these defined goals are met in 
observed situations. In Clark Unwversity, Abstracts 


of dissertations . . . 1947. Worcester, Mass., 1947, 
19, 89-91 (Clark Univ. Buil., 1947, No. 182.)— 
Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

4127. Norton, James Arthur, Jr. Teachers’ 


motives and satisfactions. In Clark University, 
Abstracts of dissertations eee 1947. Worcester, 
Mass., 1947, 19, 110-111. (Clark Univ. Bull., 1947, 
19, No. 182.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


[See also abstract 4102. | 
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4128. Baudler, Lucille, & Paterson, Donald G. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Social status of wo- 
men’s occupations. Occupations, 1948, 26, 421-424. 
—29 women’s occupations were given social status 
rankings by 763 male and female high school and 
college students. In general, those occupations at 
the professional level or which require long training 
periods are ranked high; those at the unskilled or 
semi-skilled level and which require short periods of 
training are ranked low.—G. S. Speer. 

4129. Broadley, Charles V., & Broadley, Margaret 
E. Know your real abilities. McGraw-Hill, 1948, 
200 p. $2.75.—Aptitudes which have been isolated 
are: Personality (objective or subjective), Account- 
ing Aptitude, Ideaphoria or Creative Imagination, 
Structural Visualization, Inductive and Analytical 
Reasoning, Finger Dexterity, Tweezer Dexterity, 
Observation, Memory for Design, Tonal Memory, 
Pitch Discrimination, Number Memory, Eye Dom- 
inance, Proportion Appraisal, Grip, Visual I magina- 
tion or Intellectual Vision, and Tapping. The rela- 
tionships between these factors and success are 
discussed in detail for the following vocations: the 
executive, salesman, office worker, research worker, 
engineer, factory worker, banker, medicine and 
health, lawyer, teaching, entertainment, artist and 
writer. Recommended aptitude combinations for 
many more vocations are presented in a series of 
charts. This is a non technical presentation for the 
layman. No attempt is made to describe the man- 
ner in which the aptitudes were isolated or the 
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validation of the recommended aptitude combina- 
tions for specific vocations.—G. C. Carter. 


4130. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Contributions of research in the armed forces to 
personnel psychology. Personnel Psychol., 1948, 1, 
53-62.—Military leaders now regard personnel psy- 
chology as an essential part of their military program. 
This article outlines some of the findings which con- 
tributed to this viewpoint. Psychological research 
during World War II demonstrated usefulness in at 
least 3 broad areas; (1) prediction; (2) classification; 
(3) motivational factors. The author draws upon 
AAF Aviation Psychology Program findings to 
demonstrate developments in these 3 areas, and con- 
cludes that “personnel workers can benefit from the 
findings in the armed forces that success in various 
types of activity can be predicted; that proper 
placement can insure that almost all employees ex- 
ceed the average performance of a randomly se- 
lected population; and that motivational factors can 
be measured and utilized to improve performance 
and adjustments.’’—A. S. Thompson. 


4131. Goodeve, Charles. Operational research. 
Nature, Lond., 1948, 161, 377-384.—The applica- 
tion of scientific methods (of sampiing, statistics, 
etc.) to the improvement of military and industrial 
executive efficiency is discussed.—A. C. Hoffman. 

4132. Mace, C. A. Satisfactions in work: a 
further comment. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1948, 22, 
103-104.—This paper presents some comments in 


reply to discussion of a previous paper. (See 22: 
3811).—G. S. Speer. 
4133. Siemens-Schuckert Werke A: G. (Berlin- 


Siemensstadt, Germany.) Organization and training 
of personnel. (FIAT Microfilm Reel B 237, Frames 
3382-3671, 1938-1944; Publ. Bd. No. PB L 74023.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1948. 
290 f. $3.75, microfilm; $29.00, enlargement print.— 
This FIAT reel contains material dealing with per- 
sonnel management, including training of workers, 
statistics of employment, aptitude and intelligence 
tests. A large portion of the film includes material 
of the “‘Refa” (Reichsausschuss fur Arbeitstudien) 
among which are courses for female ‘‘Refa”’ assist- 
ants, ‘‘Refa’’ engineers, general basic ‘‘Refa”’ courses, 
examinations, etc. In German.—(Courtesy Bibl. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 


4134. Taylor, Erwin K., & Mosier, Charles I. 
Personnel psychology; The methods of science 
applied to the problems of personnel. Personnel 
Psychol., 1948, 1, 1-6.—This editorial presents the 
objectives of this new journal. Personnel Psychology 
has been founded to stimulate and report the appli- 
cation of psychological methods, understandings, 
techniques and findings to personnel problems. The 
papers in this journal will be written so as to be 
understandable to management and to meet the 
technician’s requirements of accurate and complete 
reporting.—A. S. Thompson. 


4135. U. S. Employment Service. Industrial job 
evaluation systems, with an annotated bibliography. 
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Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947. vi, 69 p. 20¢.—Designed primarily 
as a source of information for practicing job analysts, 
the manual presents a summary of job evaluation 
methods and systems. The bibliography includes 
291 items, annotated and classified into six major 
sections: Bibliographies, Industrial Management 
Texts, General Treatments of Job Evaluation, 
Company Manuals, Job Evaluation Systems, and 
Special Problems. Six appendices illustrating typi- 
cal work sheets for various job evaluation systems. 
—P. Ash. 

4136. Wherry, Robert J. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) What coordination is necessary? 
Personnel Psychol., 1948, 1, 7-20.—This article 
presents experimental data on the value of coordina- 
tion among the parts of a personnel program in 
achieving an effective total product. It is based on 
ratings of 145 civilian personnel offices of the U. S. 
War Department with respect to: (1) over-all effec- 
tiveness; (2) effectiveness in each of 5 major func- 
tions; (3) adequacy of specific activities within each 
function. Intercorrelations were obtained between 
each aspect and the over-all ratings. The following 
6 personnel activities were found to be significantly 
related to all 5 branch activities: present employee 
placement, new employee placement, orientation 
training, counseling program, job descriptions, 
periodic wage surveys. The Placement Branch 
functions were found to be most important from the 
viewpoint of coordination and impact on the effec- 
tiveness of other branches.—A. S. Thompson. 


[See also abstracts 3724, 3728, 3919, 3956. | 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 

4137. Adkins, Dorothy C. (U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C.) Needed research 
on examining devices. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 
104-106.—The U. S. Civil Service Commission is 
interested in research on examining devices and will 
cooperate with universities in such research. The 
research need not have an immediate application. 
26 research projects are suggested.— L. J. Timm. 

4138. Bean, Kenneth L. When should an unas- 
sembled examination be used? Publ. Personnel 
Rev., 1948, 9, 88-92.—An unassembled examination, 
consisting of ratings of training and experience, 
should be used when suitable written tests cannot be 
found, when license requirements are thorough 
enough to insure an acceptable minimum standard 
and rank is unimportant, and when the number of 
applicants is too small to afford competition for 
vacancies.—H. F. Rothe. 

4139. Cook, Stuart W. [Ed.] (Commission on 
Communily Interrelations of American Jewish Con- 
gress, New York.) Psychological research on radar 
observer training. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947. x, 340 p. $1.75-—(AAF 
Aviat. Psychol. Program Res. Rep. No. 12.)—In 
September, 1944, research was undertaken to im- 
prove techniques of selection and training of per- 
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sonnel for radar observers. Because of the newness 
of the activity, highest priority was given to the 
development of quantitative criteria of proficiency. 
Basic to this work were accurate job descriptions 
and analyses, the first being concerned largely with 
operations and the latter with psychological factors 
involved. On the basis of such descriptions, a com- 
prehensive battery, consisting of 5 pointed proficien- 
cy tests and 6 individually administered perform- 
ance checks, was developed, and numerous practical 
problems involved in a large-scale achievement 
testing program were overcome. One _ beneficial 
outcome of standardizing proficiency measurement 
was improvement in standardization of instruction 
Substantial validity coefficients for various selection 
tests and batteries are reported. Also considered in 
brief are problems of instructor selection and of 
errors and learning in radar bombing.— N. Hobbs. 


4140. Crawford, Meredith P. [Ed.] (Vanderbilt 
U., Nashville, Tenn.) Psychological research on 
operational training in the Continental Air Forces. 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1947. vii, 367 p. $1.50. (AAF Aviat. Psychol. 
Program Res. Rep. No. 16.)—Upon completion of 
individual training, pilots, navigators, bombardiers, 
gunners, observers, and other members of combat 
aircrews were assembled for final operational training 
in 4 air forces located in the United States. During 
the final year of the war, psychological research 
units were assigned to these air forces for the primary 
purpose of conducting follow-up studies relevant to 
the selection and training procedures described in 
other reports of this series. Job descriptions, analy- 
ses of criteria of proficiency, and studies validating 
tests and test batteries, for each of the major aircrew 
positions, are here reported. These investigations 
are of particular importance because they represent 
research under “‘field’’ conditions, with 
experience applicable in many areas of applied psy- 
chological research. A secondary but highly impor- 
tant object of the research program was concerned 
with the selection and evaluation of “‘lead crews,” 
which were assigned key responsibility for successful 
bombing operations. This research presented dif- 
ficult problems of predicting the combined efficiency 
of a team, and the compatibility of members of the 
team. Studies of the retention of skills after train- 
ing, and of attitudes of returned combat personnel 
toward further duty are also reported. In total, 
considerable evidence is presented that individuals 
with high aptitude test scores (stanines) tended to 
reveal greater proficiency in operational training 
than did individuals with low scores.— N. Hobbs. 

4141. Dailey, John T. [Ed.] (Psychological 
Research and Examining Unit, San Antonio, Tex.) 
Psychological research on flight engineer training. 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1947. vii, 227 p. $1.25. (AAF Aviat. Psychol. 
Program Res. Rep. No. 13.)—The flight engineer 
research program was initiated during the last phase 
of the war to develop and improve selection proce- 
dures for a new aircrew specialist responsible for the 
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optimal operation of power plants on very heavy 
bombardment aircraft. Highest priority in this re- 
search was given to the development of criteria for 
flight engineer proficiency to provide a basis for test 
validation. In addition to proficiency measures, 3 
experimental selection tests were also developed. 
When these tests were added to tests in the battery 
of tests routinely administered to all aircrew candi- 


dates at this period, multiple validity coefficients 
slightly above .50 were obtained. The report in- 
cludes a detailed analysis of the job of the flight 


engineer and an outline of important areas for future 
research.— N. Hobbs. 

4142. Deemer, Walter L. [Ed.] (AAF School of 
Aviat. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Records, analy- 
sis, and test procedures. Washington: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947, vii, 621 p. $2.25. (AAF 
Aviat. Psychol. Program Res. Rep. No. 18.)—This 
report describes the records, analysis, and testing 
pro edure of the Army Air Forces Aviation Psychol- 
ogy Program. It deals with 3 broad fields: air-crew 
classification and testing procedures, records and 


machine techniques, and statistical analysis. Operat- 
ing procedures for psychological processing, includ- 
ing directions for test administration, scoring, and 
reporting, are given in detail, as finally developed 
and in historical perspective. The problem of stand- 


ardization of procedure in a large and widespread 
testing and research program is central to the dis- 
cussion. Considerations determining the use of a 
machine records system in such a program are pre- 
sented, followed by a detailed description of tech- 
niques for maintaining records and files; for collect- 
ing, summarizing, and distributing data; and for 
analysis of data. This material constitutes not only 
a vital record of AAF procedures essential to further 
research but also a source of information widely 
useful for similar undertakings. Of particular 
significance is a discussion of basic principles under- 
lying the successful operation of machine installa- 
tions. Principal methods employed in statistical 
analysis are described.— N. Hobbs. 

4143. DuBois, Philip H. [Ed. ] 
St Louis, Mo.) The classification program. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 
xiv, 394 p. $1.50. (AAF Abviat. Psychol. Program 
Res. Rep. No. 2.)—This report presents in detail 
the history and operation of the program for screen- 
ing and classifying aircrewmen in World War II. 
Following a preliminary screening by the AAF 
Qualifying Examination, applicants were given a 
battery of printed and apparatus tests, requiring 
approximately 8 hours for administration. Weighted 
predictive scores were obtained for various aircrew 
specialties, and a continuing research program was 
carried out to validate tests and test batteries. 
Throughout the war, the pilot stanine predicted 
graduation-elimination from elementary pilot train- 
ing with validity coefficients of the order of .50. 
Comparable efficiency was aciieved in the selection 
of navigators, and less efficiency in the selection of 
bombardiers and other aircrew members. Of particu- 
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lar interest is a special research group of 1,300 men 
who were admitted to pilot training without any 
requirements as to aptitude or personality, but who 
were administered all selection and classification 
tests. The validity of the pilot stanine for this group 
was about .66. In total, approximately 600,000 men 
were examined, including small special groups of 
WASPS, Negroes, Chinese, Filipinos, and French 
cadets. Detailed statistical data are given for all 
tests and batteries. Charts are used to summarize 
validation studies.— N. Hobbs. 


4144. Flanagan, John C. [Ed.] (U. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) The aviation psychology program in the Army 
Air Forces. Washington: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. xii, 316 p. $2.00. (AAF Apiat. 
Psychol. Program Res. Rep. No. 1.)—This is the 
over-all report on the Aviation Psychology Program 
in the Army Air Forces, covering the period 1941- 
1946. It treats in a broader context the activities 
reported in the 18 additional volumes in this series 
and discusses the more general implications of the 
program. The report consists of three main parts: 
‘the first part is devoted to the planning and develop- 
ment of the program from a professional point of 
view; and the history of the program in terms of 
military directives and official organization and 
structure. The second part presents briefly the 
important research findings and accomplishments of 
the program with respect to specific problems of the 
Army Air Forces during the war. The third part of 
the report contains a listing and brief discussion of 
the general contributions to theory, knowledge, and 
techniques in the general areas of activity of the 
personnel of the Aviation Psychology Program.” 
— N. Hobbs. 


4145. Guildford, J. P. (U. 


Southern California, 


Los Angeles.), & Lacey, John I. (Eds.) Printed 
classification tests. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947. xi, 919 p. $3.00. (AAF 


Aviat. Psychol. Program Res. Rep. No. 5.)—‘This 
volume attempts to present not only a definitive 
account of one aspect of a vast project in vocational- 
test development, but also a useful record of the 
experiences gained in the execution of that project.” 
In the program of selection and calssification of air- 
crewmen, several hundred printed tests of various 
types were developed and validated against criteria 
of success in training and combat. The nature of 
these tests is suggested by the groupings used for 
their analysis in this report: tests of intellect and 
information, verbal ability, mathematical ability, 
reasoning, judgment, foresight and planning, integra- 
tion, memory, visualization, mechanical ability, 
interests, perceptual speed, form perception, size 
and distance estimation, spatial relations, orienta- 
tion, set and attention, temperament, and personal- 
ity. Systematically, each test is described and in- 
formation presented concerning distribution statis- 
tics, internal consistency, item difficulty, reliability, 
factorial composition, and validity, followed by a 
general evaluation of the instrument. The useful- 
ness of biographical material and clinical procedures 
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in prediction is assayed. Methodological problems 
of test development and analysis, including a dis- 
cussion of commonly used statistical procedures, are 
treated with the application of findings to wider 
fields in mind. Of particular significance is the 
application of techniques of factorial analysis in the 
study of tests, of criteria, and of test batteries.— 
N. Hobbs. 


4146. Habegger, O. F., Jr. A case history in 
selecting salesmen. Conf. Bd. Mgmt. Rec., 1948, 
10, 52-54. (This publication available only to 
associates of the National Industrial Conference 
Board.)—Standardized procedures for selecting gas 
heating equipment salesmen are described which 
result in an improvement of 62% over previous 
selection methods. These procedures include a 
weighted application blank, a regulated interview 
form, and 3 psychological tests. One of the tests, 
called a Sales Talent Indicator, consists of items 
derived from the Strong Interest Inventory, the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, and The Meas- 
urement of Sales Aptitude. A mental ability test 
and the Minnesota Paper Form Board complete the 
battery. A group of 153 high producing and low 
producing salesmen divided into an experimental 
and a test group were used for validating the test 
battery.— McGehee. 


4147. Hunt, Thelma. (George Washington U., 
Washington, D. C.) Better use of employment 
tests. Publ. Personnel Rev., 1948, 9, 71-75.—Better 
use of tests involves 3 basic changes from present 
uses. These are wider use of existing tests, more 
judicious use of tests, and the development of new 
tests. 9 specific suggestions for improving the use of 
tests in public personnel agencies are made.—H. F. 
Rothe. 

4148. Jenkins, J. G., Kurtz, A. K., Scheidt, 
Vernon P., Bills, Marion A., & Dean, Dawson F. 
Effective selection of personnel. Conf. Bd. Mgmt. 
Rec., 1948, 10, 1-10. (This publication available 
only to associates of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board.)—This summary of addresses de- 
livered on the subject of selection of personnel at the 
291st meeting of the National Industrial Conference 
Board includes discussions of the application blank, 
the use of tests, the importance of the interview, 
and the selection of management personnel.—W. 
McGehee. 

4149. Kemp, Edward H. (U. Rochester, N. Y.), 
& Johnson, A. Pemberton [Eds.] Psychological 
research on bombardier training. Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. x, 294 p. 
$1.25. (AAF Aviat. Psychol. Program Res. Rep. 
No. 9.)—Psychological Research Project (Bom- 
bardier) was responsible for the improvement of 
procedures for selection of bombardier instructors, 
the development of objective criteria of proficiency 
of bombardiers in training, the evaluation of achieve- 
ment in student and instructor schools, and the study 
of the characteristics of learning of skills in bombing. 
Tests developed to yield aptitude scores (stanines) 
for bombardier instructors correlated as a battery 
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with various criteria of instructor proficiency from 
.40 to .60, indicating the feasibility of selecting in- 
structors on the basis of tests. Average circular 
error in bombing was found to be a highly unreliable 
measure of bombing skill, and existing grades on 
ground school work varied considerably in signifi- 
cance from school to school, leaving the training 
program without a dependable, objective measure 
of proficiency of its trainees. To provide needed 
criteria, the Project developed 6 bombing and 3 
navigation proficiency tests to measure practical 
knowledge of these subjects, and a standardized 
performance test simulating combat bombing (using 
a camera to provide a record of performance) to 
measure proficiency in the job situation. Several 
additional research projects were undertaken, among 
which was the study of 100 students given a special 
training program where learning opportunities were 
extended and accurate records kept on all aspects of 
their performance. Valuable data on learning 
bombing skills were obtained. Of importance was the 
Project’s indirect influence on the overall bom- 
bardier training program.— N. Hobbs. 

4150. Kerr, Willard A. (Jilinois Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Chicago.) Vision tests for precision workers 
at RCA. Personnel Psychol., 1948, 1, 63-66.—‘A 
standard battery of industrial tests was administered 
to 226 female radio tube workers engaged in near 
point mounting operations. When scores were cor- 
related with efficiency ratings and with experience, 
efficiency was found to bear a significant but moder- 
ately low relationship with near acuity which per- 
sisted when experience was held constant.’’ The 
Bausch and Lomb Ortho-rater was used.—A. S. 
Thompson. 

4151. Klein, George S. (The Menninger Clinic, 
Topeka, Kans.) Self-appraisal of test performance 
as a vocational selection device. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1948, 8, 69-84.—The use of a modified level 
of aspiration technique as a means of predicting 
success in flight training is described in this study. 
272 aviation cadets estimated their performance 
before and after taking each of 6 psychomotor tests. 
Bi-serial correlations between difference scores 
(measures of discrepancy between self-estimates and 
actual test performance) and pass-fail data indicated 
that cadets who overestimated their performance 
were more likely to fail in flying training than those 
who underestimated their performance. This trend 
is explained in terms of a conservative bias which 
the rating instructions would have been likely to 
induce in the more “‘realistic’’ individuals. Possible 
applications of the technique to problems of voca- 
tional selection are discussed.—E. Raskin. 

4152. Kurtz, Albert K. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) A research test of the Rorschach 
test. Personnel Psychol., 1948, 1, 41-51.—This study 
tested the value of the Rorschach test as a predictor 
of success as a life insurance sales manager. After 
regular scoring methods demonstrated no predictive 
value, Rorschach experts developed a special scoring 
system based on 42 very successful and 38 unsatis- 
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factory sales managers. Application of the scoring 
system to a new group of managers revealed it to be 
In contrast, success was predictable from 
The article includes a sum- 
using the Rorschach for 


useless 
personal history items. 

mary of other studies 
selection purposes.—A. S. Thompson. 


4153. Miller, Neal E. [Ed.] (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Psychological research on pilot 
training. Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947. xix, 488 p. $1.75. (AAF Abiat. 
Psychol. Program Res. Rep. No. 8.)—Psychological 
Research Project (Pilot) had 2 primary missions: to 
develop techniques for selecting and evaluating 
flying instructors and to develop objective measures 
of flying skill. As an essential step in accomplishing 
these jobs, detailed descriptions and analyses of the 
tasks of the pilot and the pilot instructor were made, 
using various methods of study including participa- 


tion by psychologists in the activity. Job analyses 


of the pilot's task stressed factors of perception, 
visualization of special relationships, knowledge of 
mechanical principles, motor skill, ability to perform 


a complex paced task, and motivation. The inade- 
n methods of rating student pilots (grades 


quacies.tf 


at one level correlating with those at the next higher 
level about .25, a prediction no more efheicnt than 
that obtained from the pilot stanine), led to the 


development of techniques to enable the instructor 


to secure objective scores on student performance 
using the equipment available on the average Army 
airplan Reliability of these measures was high 
(.90) within a day but dropped appreciably (to .45) 
between total scores for 2 days, due apparently to 
erratic changes in performance rather than to errors 
of measurement. Need for further study of causes 
of variability in performance is indicated. The 
problem of measuring and predicting instructor 
proficiency was complex. Little agreement was 


found between students’ and supervisors’ ratings of 
instructors. Relationships of the order of .35 were 
obtained between selection tests and a rating scale 
for civilian instructors, but the relationship was not 
sustained for military instructors. Biographical 
data appeared to be a most promising approach to 
selection of military flying instructors. An extensive 
research project was carried out to determine the 


effects of additional training on flying skill. Second- 
ary projects pertained to the development of printed 
tests of flying information, the reliability of fixed 


gunnery scores, and the transfer of training from one 
type of training plane to another. The report ends 
with a significant appraisal of conditions necessary 
for effective research in such situations.— N. Hobbs. 


4154. Rosen, Bernard. Examining by experts in 
a central personnel agency. Publ. Personnel Rev., 
1948, 9, 76-82.—Central public personnel agencies 
have long preserved their responsibility for develop- 
ing examinations and evaluating applicants. They 
have often resisted attempts of the operating agencies 
to participate in the examining process. But such 
participation is precisely what the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission has sought during the past 2 years. 
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The experiences of the Seventh Civil Service Region 
with participation of operating agency experts with 
the central or regional agency is described. It is 
believed that this joint effort resulted in a better 
selection of personnel.—H. F. Rothe. 


4155. Rosenberger, Homer T. Testing occupa- 
tional training and experience. Educ. psychol. 
Measmi, 1948, 8, 101-115.—Individual performance 
trade tests for 35 different occupations have been 
developed as a means of placing and promoting 
employees of the Federal Prison System. Each test 
calls for the actual performance of specialized skills 
and operations typical of the occupation in which the 
employee claims training. The tests, which are 
based mainly on the requirements of the occupation 
in civilian life, can be administered by a supervisory 
employee who is qualified in the occupation for 
which he is testing. Test results are expressed in 
the form of ratings on 6 elements of job performance. 
Preliminary results indicate that trainees who pass 
the test are likely to succeed in the follow-up 
“trial” job assignment.—E. Raskin. 

4156. Rothe, H. F. (Stevenson, Jordan & Harri- 
son, Inc. Chicago, Ill.) Foremen training begins with 
selection. Jndustr. Relat. Mag., 1948, 5, 21-22; 
28-30.—An effective foreman training program is 
built around the abilities, the needs, and the interests 
of the men involved. Scores of 174 foremen on a 
vocabulary test are presented to demonstrate the 
wide range of their abilities, and other test data are 
mentioned. A questionnaire to a group of foremen 
in one plant indicated an interest in human relations 
topics in a training program. The questionnaire 
form and results are presented. The needs, which 
may differ from interests, can best be determined by 
a psychologist.—H. F. Rothe. 

4157. Stromberg, Eleroy L. (Western Reserve 
U., Cleveland, O.) Testing programs draw better 
applicants. Personnel Psychol., 1948, 1, 21-29.— 
Evidence is presented for the thesis that ‘‘the 
existence of a testing program attracts the better 
applicants and discourages the poorer.’’ Selection 
tests were validated by testing present employees in 
3 plants of the same industry, located in Illinois, 
Maryland and Washington, D. C. Comparison of 
test scores made by the criterion group and those 
made by applicant groups 3 to 6 months later re- 
vealed significantly higher scores made by the ap- 
plicants. It is concluded that this superiority was 
due to self-imposed selection rather than to other 
factors such as motivation. The results emphasize 
the placement function of psychological tests in 
addition to mere selection.—A. S. Thompson. 


4158. Williamson, E. G. Counseling and select- 
ing personnel with high aptitude for technical train- 
ing. (FIAT Final Rep. No. 1021, 1948; Publ. Bd. 
No. PB L 85192.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. 
Commerce, 1948. 21 p. 75¢, mimeo.—This report 
describes certain methods and techniques used in 
German schools and industrial firms in the early 
identification, counseling, and placement in appropri- 
ate technical training courses of individuals who 
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possess high-level aptitudes. The present study was 
one part of an integrated investigation covering many 
aspects of the general utilization of manpower in- 
cluding children, adolescents, students, and adults. 
In this report special emphasis is placed upon the 
selection, training, and job placement of those in- 
dividuals who possess special aptitudes commonly 
referred to as technical and scientific, as well as 
those intellectual in nature.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 


LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


4159. Axtelle, George E. (New York U.) The 
management of men. J. educ. Sociol., 1948, 21, 
462-471.— Men achieve their distinctive powers only 
under conditions of freedom. With the aid of the 
human sciences, competent management tries to 
discover and effect these conditions. It uses com- 
munication to help the group see itself as a whole 
and in its several parts. Its chief:role is promoting 
the intellectual and social processes of the group. 
Competent administration is democratic.—H. A. 
Gibbard. 

4160. Bolanovich, D. J. (Radio Corp. of America, 
Camden, N. J.) Interest tests reduce factory turn- 
over. Personnel Psychol., 1948, 1, 81-92.—Female 
employees on a simple repetitive assembly job were 
given an interest questionnaire and 7 months later 
each interest item was analyzed to determine the 
extent to which it would identify the quits. Of the 
271 items, 114 items were discriminating and the 
biserial correlation between total interest score and 
termination was .43. Cross-validation on a similar 
group at another plant also yielded a biserial validity 
coeflicient of .43.—A. S. Thompson. 

4161. Campbell, James W. (Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry & Co., New York.) An attitude survey in a 
typical manufacturing firm. Personnel Psychol., 
1948, 1, 31-39.—The survey included 3 steps: (1) a 
preliminary interview to obtain pertinent and 
critical questions; (2) the formal questionnaire, 
prepared jointly by management and union repre- 
sentatives; (3) a follow-up interview to increase 
understanding of the questionnaire results. Alter- 
nate forms were used. At the end of the question- 
naire the employee indicated the question dealing 
with the single problem which “‘bothered him most in 
his work.’’ Besides identifying the areas of dis- 
satisfaction, the survey was of methodological 
interest in its use of the Method of First Choices to 
determine the relative importance of sources of dis- 
satisfaction and in its combination of interview and 
questionnaire techniques.—A. S. Thompson. 

4162. Davis, Norah M. Attitudes to work among 
building operatives. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1948, 
22, 56-62.—From 400 interviews with building 
operatives it is concluded that ‘‘the primary motives 
to work and earn had lost much of their former 
strength.” Fear of unemployment was less acute 
than before the war, though there was not a universal 
feeling of security. The average weekly wage was 
felt to be insufficient, but the majority of the group 
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opposed the plan to pay by results. A strong sense 
of pride of workmanship was formed, with strong 
resentment against the low social status of their 
occupation.—G. S. Speer. 

4163. Firth, Raymond. (U. London.) Anthropo- 
logical background to work. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1948, 22, 94-102.—The elementary require- 
ments of any working group are incentives, organiza- 
tion, leadership, controls, and technical standards. 
An examination of work in primitive societies indi- 
cates that work also involves social relations. Any 
analysis of incentives and work in modern society 
must include a study of the social setting and the 
use of leisure.—G. S. Speer. 

4164. Friend, Jeannette G. Work adjustment in 
relation to family background. J. soc. Casewk, 1948, 
29, 89-93.—The study of vocational adjustment 
grew out of the contrast between those who had ad- 
justed well in their work and those who had failed 
to adjust after counseling. A check list of 173 char- 
acteristic items which was thought to have a relation 
to work adjustment was developed. 80 cases were 
studied representing a cross section of the case load 
of the service center. The highlights of the findings 
show that people take their early family experiences 
and attitudes with them to their jobs and react to 
their work accordingly.—V. M. Stark. 

4165. Ginzberg, Eli. The labor leader; an ex- 
ploratory study. New York: Macmillan, 1948 
xiv, 191 p. $3.00.—The purpose of this book is to 
make a contribution to an understanding of labor 
leadership. Part One is a discussion of leaders and 
leadership from the viewpoints of psychology and 
sociology. Part Two enables one to gain a better 
understanding of the men who lead American labor 
by presenting factual information about a large 
number of top executives of representative unions. 
Part Three explores the dynamic relationship be- 
tween leaders and followers. Part Four calls atten- 
tion to the alternatives that now confront labor 
leaders in grappling with the issues of the day.— 
S. G. Dulsky. 

4166. Gomberg, William. A look forward. Mod. 
Megmi, 1948, 8 (3), 23-25.—This is the last of a 
series of articles written by a trade union officer 
concerning time study. The only universally ap- 
plicable rule is that union security must be preserved; 
time study should never under any circumstances 
lower the rate of a union member.—R. W. Husband. 


4167. Hand, Thomas, Hoppock, Robert, & 
Ziatchin, Phillip, J. Job satisfaction: researches of 
1944 and 1945. Occupations, 1948, 26, 425-431.— 
34 studies of job satisfaction in the years 1944-1945 
are reviewed, and classified by factors studied, and 
by type of investigation.—G. S. Speer. 

4168. Raube, S. Avery. (National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York.) A point system 
merit rating plan. Conf. Bd. Mgmt. Rec., 1948, 10, 
21-22. (This publication available only to associates 
of the National Industrial Conference Board.)— 
The same factors are used in this rating plan for 
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evaluating employee's assigned jobs on standard and 
the jobs not on standard. Supervisors use a progress 
rating guide for assigning point value to ratings on 
quantity of work, quality of work, job knowledge 
and dependability. These ratings are discussed by 
the supervisor with his employees.—W. McGehee. 


4169. Raube, S. Avery. (National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York.) Why workers stay 
at home. Conf. Bd. Mgmt. Rec., 1948, 10, 45-50. 
(This publication available only to associates of the 
National Industrial Conference Board.)—Business 
and industrial concerns surveyed report that personal 
sickness is the most frequent cause of employee 
absences, while illness or death in employee’s family 
and personal matters (weddings, dentist appoint- 
ments, etc.) are the next most important reasons. 
Only one-half of the responding companies indicate 
efforts to reduce absenteeism by improved medical 
program. The company comparisons of absentee 
rates is of questionable value due to purely local 
conditions, which affect absenteeism and to variation 
in definition of absence from company to company. 
—W. McGehee. 

4170. Smith, E. R. (MacFadden Publ., Inc., 
New York.) What does the American worker think 
of free enterprise? IJndustr. Relat. Mag., 1948, 5, 
5-9; 38.—The Wage Earner Forum is a national 
panel of 1400 union and non-union wage earner 
families. This article presents some poll results of 
various current industrial problems, based on this 
panel.—H. F. Rothe. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 

4171. Brown, Guy E., Jr. Generality of tracking 
training. (OSRD Rep. 4508; NDRC Applied Psy- 
chology Panel Memo. No. 9, 1944: Publ. Bd. No. 
PB L 85393.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. 
Commerce, 1948. 7 p. $1.00, microfilm; $1.00, 
photostat.—Six groups of trackers trained, respec- 
tively, on the Director M7, Director M5, Tufts 
Tracking Trainer, Height Finder, Radar SCR 268, 
and the 40 mm Gun, were given a single test for 
tracking skill on the Tufts Director (M7) Tracking 
Trainer. Except for the groups trained on the 
Director M7 and the Tracking Trainer itself, none 
of the groups were superior to a group of untrained 
men tested on the same instrument. Thus it appears 
that training on one tracking task does not immedi- 
ately provide skill in another tracking task.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce.) 


4172. Craighill, Margaret D. Psychiatric aspects 
of women serving in the Army. Amer. J. Psychiat. 
1947, 104, 226-230—The motivating influences 
causing professional and non-professional women to 
volunteer for army service and their problems of 
adjustment are evaluated. The author points out 
that despite the new role undertaken, femininity re- 
mains intact. The problems encountered by females 
leaving service conclude the article.—R. D. Weits. 
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INDUSTRY 


4173. Burlingame, C. C. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1947. Psychiatry in industry. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1948, 104, 493-496.—Review. 26-item 
bibliography. 

4174. Cucciati,Giovanni P. Problemi di psicologia 
applicata al lavoro. (Problems of psychology applied 
to work.) Med. d. Lavoro, 1947, 38, 89-91.—The 
work of F. W. Taylor and A. Gemelli on the applica- 
tion of psychology to efficiency is reviewed briefly. 
While Taylor limited himself to the study of indus- 
trial work, Gemelli is concerned with the application 
of psychology to work in general, manual as well as 
intellectual, and with the adaptation both of the 
worker to the work and of the work to the worker. 
In these connections Gemelli has studied reaction- 
times, rapidity of perception, muscular strength, 
suggestibility, emotionalism, attentive capacity, 
speed, pain tolerance, as well as selection of men on 
the basis of intelligence and personality. Gemelli is 
of the belief that attitudes play an important part in 
the worker-job fit.— F. C. Sumner. 

4175. Fitts, Paul M. [Ed.] (Aero-Medical Lab., 
Wright Field, Dayton, O.) Psychological research on 
equipment design. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947. xii, 276 p. $1.25. (AAF 
Aviat. Psychol. Program Res. Rep. No. 19.)—Im- 
provements in design of equipment may be import- 
ant in determining overall operator efficiency. This 
report describes a long range research program in 
engineering psychology, the purpose of which is to 
study the capacities and limitations of individuals 
in relation to engineering design problems. 5 types 
of problems are studied: the design of display systems 
in relation to perceptual abilities; the design of 
control systems in relation to motor abilities; the 
determination of human limits in operating equip- 
ment; the study of the user’s acceptance of his 
equipment; and the design of equipment made com- 
plex by problems of sequence and location of opera- 
tions. Emphasis is on fundamental research con- 
cerning basic questions common to many engineering 
design problems. Following a survey of display 
problems and an analysis of motor abilities involved 
in equipment research, specific studies on the follow- 
ing problems are reported: the presentation of 
numerical data by tables and graphs; the design of 
navigation plotters; the design of clock dials and 
altitude indicators; the identification and use of 
controls; the presentation of data by radar; the 
arrangement of controls for sequential operation; 
the efficiency of various types of control movements; 
the accuracy of various gun-sight handgrip controls; 
and the effects of anoxia and of increased positive 
acceleration on visual perception.— N. Hobbs. 

4176. Hanes, R. M., & Williams, S. B. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Visibility on cathode- 
ray tube screens: the effects of light adaptation. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1948, 38, 363-377.—The general 
procedure was to light-adapt the eyes to a certain 
level by the use of an adapting screen which covered 
the entire visual field. Observations were then made 
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on the face of a PPI cathode-ray tube to determine 
the time required to see a given contrast and the 
differential threshold for weak signals on the tube 
after varying intensities and durations of light 
adaptation. The lowest contrast thresholds and the 
shortest detection times were found when the test 
and adapting intensities were approximately equal. 
Ordinary room illumination provides a satisfactory 
level of adaptation for the usual tasks of radar de- 
tection. Bright screens with strong signals provide 
the best operating levels, particularly after adapta- 
tion to high levels of brightness.—L. A. Riggs. 

4177. Karlsson, Georg. Nagra reflexioner om de 
mianskliga relationerna i ett industrialiserat sam- 
halle. (Some reflections on human relationship in 
an industrial situation.) Menneske og Miljg, 1947, 
4, 143-146.—The two main problems from the stand- 
point of management in industry are production and 
economy, which are not necessarily those of workers. 
Industry dominates society in the capitalistic system, 
and because of this there have been constant con- 
flicts with workers in industry. There are no guar- 
antees that these conditions are the best, and, the 
author suggests that, since democracy aims to con- 
sider the welfare of the masses, is it not possible to 
overcome conflicts by having society control in- 
dustry? It is admitted that there will be dangers 
and problems in such a situation, however, there 
are unsolved dangers in the present system, but, as 
Whitehead claims, there are indications that greater 
harmony would result in society controlling indus- 
try.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 

4178. Nissley, Harold R. A check-list of films. 
Mod. Mgmt, 1948, 8 (3), 14.—This isa list of 31 films 
which have been prepared on the subject of motion 
and time study. Source, title, length, and whether 
silent or sound are mentioned.—R. W. Husband. 


4179. Sweet, A. L., & Bartlett, N. R. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Visibility on cathode- 
ray tube screens: signals on a P7 screen seen at 
different intervals after excitation. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1948, 38, 329-337.—5 observers viewed 
signal images appearing on a P7 screen of a PPI 
cathode-ray tube. ‘Different times of delay between 
the excitation of the screen image and its exposure to 
an observer were obtained by a special apparatus 
which could vary the angle between the rotating 
sweep, which excites the image, and a revolving slit 
which subsequently exposed it."” The results are ex- 
pressed in the form of graphs which express the 
visibility of the signal at various durations after the 
sweep with various degrees of signal strength. 
Explanations are given in terms of contrast between 
signal image brightness and scope background 
brightness.— L. A. Riggs. 


[See also abstracts 3795, 3960, 3984. ] 


Business & COMMERCE 
4180. Baumgarten, F., Bideau, P., Odier, R., & 
Jeanneret, W. Psychologie du voyageur de com- 
merce. (Psychology of the traveling salesman.) 
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Geneva, Switzerland: Editions de l'Union des 
Voyageurs de Commerce, 1947. 147 p. Fr. 6.— 
This is a series of 5 essays, or chapters, concerning 
the traveling salesman, titles of which, freely trans- 
lated, follow. Baumgarten-Tramer wrote two: 
psychology available to the traveling salesman, and 
the psychology of the traveling salesman. Biedau 
discussed presentation of arguments. Odier’s title 
is strategy of the sale, and Jeanneret describes the 
typical commercial traveler.—R. W. Husband. 
4181. Wilson, Elmo C. (Columbia Broadcasting 
System, New York.) The effectiveness of documen- 
tary broadcasts. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 19-29 
—The need for research into the effectiveness of 
documentary broadcasts was recognized by C. B. S. 
when it began such programs, and 6 of the first 7 
broadcasts were studied. The results studied are 
presented here, showing in some detail the varying 
degrees of effectiveness of the broadcasts. Other 
projects of C. B. S. research are described briefly.— 


H. F. Rothe. 
[See also abstracts 3874, 3913, 3915, 4146, 4152. | 
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4182. Auld, Frank. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Set thyself first in a psychology class. 
Motive, 1948, 8 (8), 16.—Students preparing for 
religious work are becoming more aware of their 
need for psychological training, but educators have 
done little to meet this need. Pre-theological stu- 
dents should take college courses in mental hygiene, 
psychology of personality, and child psychology. 
Psychological training may aid the student in: (1) 
attaining a less moralistic attitude toward others, and 
(2) handling his own personal problems more ef- 
fectively. —B. F. Auld. 

4183. Hall, Oswald. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada.) The stages of a medical career. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 327-336.—The members of the 
medical profession are heavily dependent on a set of 
formal institutions and informal organizations. In 
an eastern American city here reported the estab- 
lished specialists constituted the inner core of the 
profession. This core functioned to control appoint- 
ments to the medical institutions, to exclude or 
penalize intruders, to distribute patients, and to en- 
force rules and control competition. The influence 
of this inner core is crucially important in the careers 
of new recruits to medicine. The stages of a medical 
career are here set forth as a set of adjustments to 
this inner core and to the institutions it inluences.— 
D. L. Glick. 

4184. Kroeger, Louis J. 
Associates, San Francisco, Calif.). Job classification 
and evaluation; planning and administration. Soc. 
Wk. J., 1948, 29, 70-75.—Some of the problems 
involved in installing a job classification plan in 
community social agencies are discussed. A strong 
plea is made for obtaining expert assistance in de- 
veloping and carrying the plan through.—L. Long. 


[See also abstract 4107. ] 


(Louis J. Kroeger & 
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FAMOUS BOOKS ON CHILD STUDY 
AND CARE 


By Arnold Gesell, M.D. 


Director of the Yale Clinic of Child Development 


STUDIES IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

By Arnold Gesell, M.D. 
In his latest book Dr. Gesell discusses child development as a science in the making, inter- 
preting the philosophy of newly developed methods and their implications for social welfare, 
medicine, child hygiene, anthropology and education. $4.00 


DEVELOPMENTAL DIAGNOSIS 
Normal and Abnormal Child Development. By Arnold Gesell, M.D. and Catherine S. Amatruda, 
M.D. 





A pioneer study in which proven clinical methods for the accurate diagnosis of normal 
and abnormal mental growth are carefully organized and described for practical clinical 
application in everyday practice. New Second Edition. $7.50 


THE FIRST FIVE YEARS OF LIFE 
1 Guide to the Study of the Preschool Child. By Arnold Gesell, M.D. and Henry M. Halverson, 
Ph.D., Frances L. Ilg, M.D., Catherine S. Amatruda, M.D., Helen Thompson, Ph.D., Burton 
M. Castner, Ph.D., Louise Bates Ames, Ph.D. 
This definitive work on the development of the preschool child shows how hundreds of 
children have developed—at twelve different age levels—in their motor characteristics, 
language, adaptive, personal and social behavior. $4.00 


INFANT AND CHILD IN THE CULTURE OF TODAY 


The Guidance of Development in Home and Nursery School. By Arnold Gesell, M.D. and Frances 
L. Ig, M.D. 


A simply explained survey of the entire growth process with specific suggestions for guiding 
the growth of the mind and personality; clear, helpful discussions of the household as a 


cultural workshop and the functions of infancy, with practical suggestions for every parent. 
Illustrated. $4.50 


THE CHILD FROM FIVE TO TEN 
{ Guide Book for Home and School. By Arnold Gesell, M.D. and Frances L. Ig, M.D. 


A famous study that carries parent and teacher through the critical years when the child 
first goes to school and becomes involved in a more complex environment. $4.50 


THE EMBRYOLOGY OF BEHAVIOR 


The Beginnings of the Human Mind. By Arnold Gesell, M.D. and Catherine S. Amatruda, M.D. 


Several sciences are brought to bear upon age-old questions concerning the origins of the 
mind and of human individuality. 300 photographs. $6.00 


In Preparation: 


VISION 
Its Development in Infant and Child. By Arnold Gesell, M.D., Frances L. Ilg, M.D., and Glenna 
E. Bullis. 


A new work in which the authors examine an important aspect of child growth and develop- 
ment. Publication to be announced. 


HARPER & BROTHERS - NEW YORK 
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McGraw-Hill Books 
of 
Timely Importance 


THEORY AND PROBLEMS OF 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3y Davip Krecu, University of Cali- 
fornia, and RicHarp S. CRUTCHFIELD, 
Swarthmore College. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications in Psychology. 622 pages, $4.50 


The first modern work of its kind to develop 
an integrated and consistent approach to the 
science of psychology as a systematic inter- 
pretative account of social behavior. 


ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By Donatp M. Jounson, University of 
Minnesota. McGraw-Hill Publications in 
Psychology. 490 pages, $3.50 


A basic textbook giving a complete, mod- 
ern, well-rounded survey of the subject. 
Clearly written and well illustrated, thé book 
approaches psychology as a biosocial science, 
and makes an unusual effort to integrate the 
subject matter. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. 


New Second Edition 


By Ross StaGNerR, Dartmouth College. 

McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 

445 pages, $5.00 
This successful text has been completely re- 
written. In view of the developments of the 
past decade, the author has changed his point 
of view from one behavioristic in character 
to one stressing perception, frame of refer- 
ence, and the inner organization of experi- 
ence. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
IMAGINATION 


By JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


The first major work in psychol- 
ogy by the distinguished French 
existentialist to appear in the 
United States. It deals with 
that sphere of human knowledge 
where psychology and logic 
meet. It describes the functions 
of human consciousness and its 
creation by it of a world of un- 


realities or imagination. 
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ORDER NOW! $. 


At Your Bookstore, or Use Handy Coupon 
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Please send me __ copies of THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF IMAGINATION, at $3.75 percopy. Enclosed 
are $ i 
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PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO LIFE AND WORK 


By Harry Walker Hepner, Syracuse University 


The problems of life and business with emphasis on trends in human affairs—dynami- 
cally treated in a text of major significance. 12th printing. 


771 pages 6” x9” 


MEASUREMENT IN TODAY’S SCHOOLS, 2nd Ed. (1947) 


By C. C. Ross, University of Kentucky 


The intelligent use, interpretation and evaluation of measurement tests are detailed 
in a completely revised, up-to-the-minute work. An 80-page separately bound work- 
book, designed for increased teachability, contains chapter review problems and exer- 


cises. 
551 pages 6" x9” 


Two Texts Edited by Charles E. Skinner, New York University: 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A clear, concise study of the essential facts, principles and techniques needed by 
teachers. “An excellently organized text.”—W. J. Taylor, Long Island University 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, Revised (1945) 


Emphasizes in a comprehensive and scholarly way the important implications and appli- 
cations of psychology in relation to growth, learning, evaluation and measurement, 
mental hygiene, adjustment and guidance. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE, Third Edition (1946) 


By Karl C. Garrison, Maryland State Teachers College (Frostburg) 


A completely revised and rewritten objective study of the development, characteristics 
and problems of adolescence. New material on juvenile crime, vocational and aca- 
demic interests adds timeliness to this volume. 355 pages 6” x9” 


WORKBOOK in Adolescent Psychology, by Garrison & Drake. 80 pp., 714" x 10-34" 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


By Herbert A. Carroll, University of New Hampshire 


Based on accepted theories plus extensive experience, this stimulating book offers a 
hygienic viewpoint concerning basic needs, learning, adjustment mechanisms, and pre- 
vention of maladjustments. 


329 pages 54" «8 
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